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| was never so wicked before. Good men 
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DESPONDENCY. 


——— — 


BY PRESIDENT E, 0. HAVEN. 


By despondency I mean that state of 
mind directly opposite to hope. It is 
an absence of exhilarating buoyancy of 
It isan expectation of disaster 
and defeat. It is a tendency to look 
on the dark side of things. It clothes 
the heavens and the earth in an unnat- 
ural blue. It makes its victims peevish 
and fretful. It fills the imagination 
with dismal forebodings. It gives a 
man the nightmare when awake and 
under self-control. The despondent 
man if engaged in business expects to 
fail. The price of the stock that he 
owns will certainly fall ; his creditors 
will never pay; his debts will wreck 
him. Isheafarmer? The winter will 
certainly kill his wheat and his sheep ; 
an early frost will destroy his corn ; in- 
sects are much more destructive now 
than ever before ; farming is the worst 
of all business, and never so bad as now. 
Is hea student? There is no prospect 
in this country for a well-educated man ; 
quacks and charlatans take all the 
prizes; the people never see and ac- 
knowledge genuine merit ; the ranks of 
the professions are all full : knowledge 
18 becoming sO universal now that it is 
no distinction, and its possession is of no 
value. Is hea minister? The world 


feeling. 











are despised now; the proud and the 
hypocritical are exalted. Men prefer 
tinsels to gold; a little show is worth 
far more than solid merit. Aged min- 
isters are like poor old horses turned 
out to die. Such will be my fate. 

These are no fancy sketches. They 
are but surface skimmings of a deep, 
dark, blue sea of despondency, that rolls 
over many a soul. 

In looking at these cases many strik- 
ing facts are to be observed. 

As I have already intimated, there is 
no peculiar zone of age to which these 
dark clouds are confined. It is seldom 
that boys and girls, perhaps, exhibit or 
feel for any appreciable length of time 
this painful condition, except in a very 
few instances of unnatural precocity, 
produced by the modern hot-bed style 
of civilization. But after childhood is 
passed, earlier and later youth has its 
full proportion of despondent victims. 
As the years roll on many of them 
either die as a consequence’ of their low 
spirits, or learn better, and therefore 
the new cases occurring do not make 
the number any greater. Indeed, I 
think that the proportion of hopeful, 
cheerful persons is decidedly greater 
among old people than among young 
people; for, perhaps, cheerful persons 
have the best prospect of long life. 
Yet instances of despondency are not 
wanting In any age. 

Again, observe that this habit of feel- 
ing is not affected perceptibly by con- 
dition, or rank, or prospects. The rich 
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are, if there is any difference, more lia- 
ble to it than the poor; the very rich 
than the very poor. The very strong 
and athletic do not escape; the feeble 
and pining sometimes do. Sometimes 
a poor man, toiling hard for his daily 
bread, is cheerful, while the inheritor of 
wealth groans and sighs amid all the 
luxuries that money can purchase. 
Genius is peculiarly exposed to despon- 
dency ; education seems often to induce 
it. 

Another remarkable characteristic of 
this evil is that it is intermittent. It 
is not exactly, like mysterious agues and 
fevers, « periodical visitant, coming at 
intervals of twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, or other well-defined terms, but 
remittent, irregular, capricious. Peo- 
ple subject to despondency have gener- 
ally their seasons of great exhilration. 
They keep up the equilibrium by fits of 
exultation. Perhaps this fact gave 
origin to the proverb, 

‘* Great wit’s to madness near allied.” 
Indeed it is a psychological fact of some 
interest, that many persons remarkable 
for wit, productive of great laughter in 
others, have been subject to almost un- 
controllable despondency. Such was 
the case with Dean Swift, and Lamb, 
and Hood, and Hook ; but such was not 
the case with Sydney Smith. 

This disposition has sometimes been 
called the poetical temperament, because 
those who indulge the imagination are 
more than others inclined to excesses of 
joy and sorrow, to ecstacies of delight 
or despair. Instances of this are seen 
in Cowper and Byron and Goethe, and 
not uulikely in Alexander Smith and 
Tennyson. But this is far from being 
universal. Such men as Milton and 
Shakspeare and Gray and Wordsworth 
and Bryant and Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, are too wise and well rounded out 
in their mental nature to go, by turns, 
moping and complaining and leaping 
through life. If this be the yoetical 
temperament it is the poetry of disease, 
not of health; it is the music of the 
dying swan, not of the living mghtin- 
gale. 
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Akin to despondency, but deeper 
darker in its hue, is despair. Despon- 
dency, I have said, is the exact Opposite 
of hope ; despair is the exact opposite of 
wee J ; 
faith. The Bible says, “Hope igs an 
anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast.” 
In like manner despondency is a dead 
weight to the soul, like a water-logged 
vessel, constantly dragging its freight 
beneath the waves. The Bible says 
‘‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not. seen.” 
The Bible here means good things 
Faith is the very substance or founda. 
tion of all good things hereafter to be 
enjoyed. In like mafiner despair is the 
substance of evil things expected, the 
evidence of evil things not seen. Thus 
to us these are absolutely opposite pas- 
sions: Hope and despondency, faith 
and despair. Hope is a great blessing, 
faith a greater blessing ; yes, faith, in 
the Christian sense, is the greatest of all 
blessings. Despondency is a great evil, 
despair greater; nay, despair is the 
greatest curse on earth or in hell. 

No tongue can describe the horrors 
of despair. No artist can depict human 
lineaments sad enough to suggest one- 
half of its woe. Jt is the absence of all 
good, the apprehension of all evil; and, 
inasmuch as expectation is often worse 
than fact, despair is worse than any 
agony of body or pain of soul, through 
positive evil, that could possibly be en- 
dured. Often it has paralyzed the brain 
and chilled thevery heart. The best 
gift of God is faith ; the very crisis and 
completion of evil is despair. 

What a sad thought it is that des- 
pondency, at least in its incipient ad- 
vances, has so many victims. Could 
we see them together what a collection 
of wretches should we behold! What 
adead sea of human souls! How upon 
looking at them should we be inclined, 
with Voltaire, to exclaim, “The world 
contains carcasses rather than men, and 
I wish that I had never been born !” or 
better, with Jeremiah, “Oh that my 
head were waters,” etc. 

Having observed the nature of these 
terrible kindred evils, despondency and 
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despair, which differ from each oe 
in intensity only, as the storm differs 
from the tornado, let us inquire into 
their origin. What causes desponden- 
ey? What causes despair ? 
“When we speak of causes, various 
ideas may be suggested. We may in- 
quire into the final cause, thus: Why 
did God make the human soul capable 
of despair! This is a mysterious ques- 
tion, and only one of a general class. 
Why did God make man capable of 
pain 1 What is the use of pain? What 
motive in God caused him to create the 
capability of pain In man { Why may 
that which produces the most exquisite 
pleasure produces the most excruciating 
pain! The eye in delirium tremens, 
the ear, the whole brain? I do not 
know, except that the possibility of pain 
seems to us to be necessary to make the 
possibility of pleasure. There can be 
noday without the possibility of night; 
no peace without the possibility of dis- 
turbance ; no order without the possibil- 
ity of anarchy ; no hope without the 
possibility of despondency ; no faith 
without the possibility of despair. 
As Wordsworth well says: 


O life! without thy checkered scene 
Of right and wreng, of weal and woe, 
Snecess and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found ? 

For faith *mid ruined hopes serene ? 
Or wheuce could virtue flow ? 


Pain entered through a ghastly breach— 
Nor while sin lasts must efforts cease ; 
Heaven upon earth’s an empty boast ; 
But, for the bowers of Eden lost, 

Mercy has placed within our reach 

A portion of God’s peace. 

But what are the efficient causes of 
cesnondency or despair? What are its 
invariable antecedents, which, knowing, 
we may guard against them? 

ne + 

Mirst, they may be bodily. 

Some of these bodily causes are or- 
ganic, or originate with the constitution. 
The ancient physiologists divided ail 
human beings into four classes, accord- 
ing to the temperament, which they 
ls } ° bd ¥) 
called the sanguine, the melancholic, the 
choleric, and the phlegmatic. Modern 
paysiologists add another class, the nerv- 
ous, making five. Persons of the mel- 
ancholic temperament have either a slug- 





gish circulation of the blood, or an ex- 
cess of bile, or some abnormal action of 
the brain, which brings them constant- 
ly imto a physical condition similar to 
that diseased state which produces in 
sleep painful dreams, and in wakeful- 
ness moroseness, unsociableness, and a 
tendency to despair. 

Those who have been of this temper- 
ament have in their happiest moments 
eloquently eulogizeditsadvantages. Dr. 
Martyn Paine says: ‘The melancholic 
is the man of men. I had almost said, 
in moral constitution, he is perpetuated, 
unchanged, from the model of his race. 
Here is witnessed the highest intellec- 
tual renown at the very dawn of man- 
hood ; and here it is that we often meet 
with genius struggling with those ad- 
versities which arrest the ambition of 
other temperaments.” ‘This imagina- 
tion, therefore, is of the highest order, 
being disciplined by the sterner facul- 
ties. Itissuch an imagination as is al- 
ways an element of genius; such as con- 
templates the realities of life and the 
truths of revelation. He is thoughtful, 
grave, or sad, but may tune his mind to 
great elevation, and great sublimity and 
enthusiasm, and often soars on poetic 
wings through the regions of heaven.” 
Elsewhere he says: ‘Hence it is that 
hypochondriacism and insanity are apt 
to supervene on the melancholic tem- 
perament.” 

Sometimes the bodily condition tend- 
ing to despondency, instead of being a 
temperament, or an organic vbnormal 
condition, 1s a temporary disease, hay- 
ing its beginning, its tendency to a cri- 
sis, and a cure; sometimes it becomes 
chronic and habitual. 

Sometimes its victims not only be- 
come accustomed to it, but even learn 
to take a sort of pleasure in it. Men 
may be so habituated to pain as to feel 
unnatural and unhappy if they are re- 
lieved from it, just as the human body 
may become so inured to poison as to 
seem to require it. Some men would 
be still more unhappy than they are, 
seemingly, if they could not fret and 
complain and render others unhappy. 
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Such is the power of habit ; such also is 
often the wonderful influence which the 
body exerts over the soul. 

Of course, so far as despondency is 
caused by bodily condition, it can be 
remedied primarily by medicine and 
proper regimen and diet, which is one 
of the most valuable departments of 
physiological science. In its incipient 
stages the unhappy sufferer can, if he 
understands his own difficulty, seek the 
aid of a physician, and often obtain re- 
lief. Precisely where self-control and 
responsibility cease, aud what may prop- 
erly be called insanity begins, is a very 
delicate question, and one which I do 
not propose now to investigate. 

Despondency is often caused by irreg- 


ular habits and intemperance. Every 
stimulus is follewed by reaction. The 


miserable opium-eaters, though occasion- 
ally one lives to a good old age, are 
generally wrecked into idiocy, impoten- 
cy,and an early death, Habitual drink- 
ers of alcohol, in proportion to the 
strength and frequency of their pota- 
tions, are the victims of fancied sorrows 
and indescribable wretchedness in the 
intervals of their intoxication. Disor- 
der of every kind induces despondency. 

Another prolific source of this trouble 
is idleness. Labor is not a curse; it is 
a blessing. The curse pronounced upon 
Adam was not labor, but the sterility 
of the earth and its production of weeds. 
Even mental toil is rewarded more by 
the health and joy it engenders than by 
its result. This is true also of bodily 
toil. God works.  Incessant benevo- 
lent activity is his nature. So man 
should work. An idle person is either 
an imbecile and undeveloped human be 
ing, or the victim of wretchedness. 

I need not dwell upon the consequen- 
ces of sudden disappointments, severe 
bereavments, great afflictions. There 
are many persons who are not able to 
bear sudden and violent shocks of sor- 
row. The loss of property, the loss of 
friends, the loss of reputation, have 
sometimes prostrated their victims at a 
blow, and hurled them into incurable 
despair. When, through the connec- 








tion of the soul with the body, the shock 
is followed by a physiological change 
sometimes the difficulty is incurable. 
but if confined to the soul, such ig the 
wonderful elasticity of human nature. 
the crushed spirits revives, and soon 
again puts forth the tender shoots of 
hope, ere long to blossom into joy and 
ripen into peace. No man is thorough- 
ly disciplined, and the subject of the 
largest Christian faith, who is not able 
to rally from any earthly shock. Job 
said in his calamity, “‘ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him ;” and Jere. 
miah well said, ‘“ It is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait fo 
the salvation of the Lord.” 

I am constrained to believe that the 
greatest source of low spirits, especially 
among educated and refined persons, is 
the want of the true Christian religion, 

Infidelity is essentially and neces. 
sarily productive of dissatisfaction, 
This is true theoretically, and true 
practically. It can be demonstrated to 
the reason ; it can be illustrated by his- 
tory ; it can be confirmed by almost 
every person, to some extent, by his 
own experience. 

Infidelity is a want of faith in what 
ought to be regarded as the stable pil- 
lars of the universe. How can a man 
be happy in a building that may fall in- 
to ruins and destroy him in an instant! 
Is there any pleasure in being deprived 
of faith in God? In supposing one’s 
self to be a mere outgrowth of matter, 
like a fungus? What is there desirable 
in reason, if it shall expire to-morrow! 
What in imagination, if it must be tied 
to a hundred and fifty pounds of earth 
and water, to be melted into vulgar dit, 
and disappear forever in a few days! 
What is there pleasant in supposing 
that all the best of men have been de- 
ceived, and are now nothing, and soon 
we shall be like them, only not deceiv- 
ed ? 

But I need not reason on the matter. 
Facts prove it. Irreligious men are 
generally discontented. Especially does 
this apply to men who are determinate 
ly hostile to Christianity. There is 4 
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secret as Well as an open history to such 
men. ‘There are hours of sorrow and 
pepining and dissatisfaction never de- 
scribed. Solitude 1s wretchedness to 
the man who has no hope in God ; med- 
‘tation is madness, sober thought is 
pail. The autobiographies and letters 
and conversations of rejecters of divine 
revelation demonstrate this assertion. 

Allow me, then, to show you what is 
the proper and only efficient remedy for 
despondency its full fruit of despair. 

| have already said that so far as it 
‘s the result of physical organization or 
disease, it must be reached and over- 
come largely through medical means, 
though the wisest of physicians now ap- 
preciate the fact that the body can often 
be benetitted most through the mind. 
It is also evident that all intemperance 
and irregularities of living must be 
avoided if we would escape this sorrow. 

But the most effectual and only sov- 
ereign remedy is Christian faith, Christ- 
ian experience, and Christian character. 
This—for the three elements constitute 
but one possession—is offered to all, 
and is attainable by all ; and, so far as 
it is attained, directly nullifies and an- 
nihilates despondency. 

Carlyle once said, ‘‘ Christianity 1s 
the religion of sorrow.” Carlyle never 
wrote a greater falsehood; and he has 
written perhaps as many falsehoods as 
any other writer of the present genera- 
tion in our language. His views of hu- 
man nature in general, of government, 
and society, and of men, are false. Born 
of Christian parents, he inherited much 
of the genuine Scotch integrity and 
manliness which only a Christian edu- 
cation could give, and which gave him 
some attractiveness in his early life ; 
but having rejected the actual Christian 
experience and life of his fathers, he 
has been a giant floundering in the mud 
of metaphysics, uttering strange doc- 
‘nes and mystifying what is simple, 
perverting the truth, and battling with 
lancied foes in the dark, all his life ; 
and his career threatens to end in per- 
Mclous fault-finding and despair, 
Vhristianity is not a religion of sorrow. 


a 





Christ, indeed, was a man of sorrows ; 
but he changed his sorrows into tri- 
umphs, his pain into joy. And, more- 
over, his sorrow and his pain were de- 
signed to bless the whole world. And 
this is the great power of Christianity, 
that it takes real sorrow and makes it 
sooner or later productive of real joy. 
Sorrow and affliction, if they come to a 
Christian, are by the mysterious chem- 
istry of the Gospel converted into char- 
acter, into excellence, into eternal 


good. 


The religion of Christ makes no new 
sorrow. It discloses some evil that be- 
fore was unknown, but it immediately 
provides a remedy. Its very center 
and substance is love. Is there any 
pain in love? ‘ The fruit of the spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness,meekness, patience, temperance.” 
Is there any sorrow in them ? 

The true Christian cannot despair. 
He ought never to despond. 

But I hear the practical objection, 
that many professed Christians are 
seemingly unhappy, discontented, and 
even despondent. ‘ Why is this, if 
Christianity is peaceful, and even joy- 
ous?” 

It is because professed Christians are 
not informed as to their duty. Preach- 
ers dwell too much upon doctrine, too 
little upon life. They forget that their 
function is to be preachers of the Gos- 
pel. Gospel is another word that needs 
to be demagnetized before it can be un- 
derstood. Gospel is a good spell, a 
good story or announcement, or good 
news. Good news has no tendency to 
make men despondent, unless they are 
determined to reject it. The Gospel is 
an announcement of immortality, of the 
essential and everlasting integrity of 
virtue and love of God. Whoever re- 
ceives the Gospel is comforted, enlight- 
ened, elevated, cheered. 

It is a positive sin for a Christian to 
cultivate or indulge morbid desponden- 
cy. He thereby dishonors the Saviour 
and robs God. When men come to see 
it as a sin they will not boast of it, but 
rather contend against it, and use means 
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for its removal, and pray to be deliver- 
ed from it. A good practical remedy 
for despondency is to make efforts to 
live a Christian life, even though desti- 
tute of hope and faith. It is related of 
2 wealthy man of Paris, that being des- 
olate and alone, having exhausted all 
the gratifications of society, and being 
unstrung in soul and body, and weary 
of life, he finally resolved, on one dark 
and dreary night of winter, to put an 
end to his life. He accordingly made 
all the preparations, left his house and 
walked out toward the river Seine, 
with a full purpose of casting himself 
into the water. On approaching the 
bank he observed a poor, miserably clad 
woman with two children stealthily 
creeping down toward the bank, evi- 
dently trying to elude the vigilance of 
the police. His curiosity was excited, 
and he inquired of her what she was 
doing. He learned that she, too, was 
weary of life. She was one of the vic- 
tims of a stern iron civilization, which 
Rousseau justly thought worse than 
the savage state. Her two children 
were starving for want of food, and she 
had eaten nothing for several days. No 
virtuous way of obtaining a livelihood 
was opened to her,and she was now 
about to end her own life and her child- 
ren’s. The rich hypochondriac’s heart 
was touched. Here, said he, is real 
misery, greater than mine. Iam about 
to die by my own act, but this woman 
and her children need not die. I have 
money enough, and will supply their 

rants. The result was that he com- 
menced a course of benevolent life from 
that time, and many years afterward 
died in an honorable old age, after a 
long career of benevolent usefulness, 
followed to the grave by many who had 
been comforted and blessed by his Christ- 
ian benevolence. 

In considering this question, observe, 
first, that the Bible describes no in- 
stance of suicide by a thoroughly good 
man, and no instance in which it seems 
to be commended or justified. Samson 
consented to slay himself with his ene- 


mies. The miserable Saul, first king of 
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Ltr, 
Israel, when hopelessly defeated ond 
overcome by remorse and despair pray. 
ed another man to take his life but 
dared not himself commit the act 
David in all his troubles seemed never 
to dream of it. Job in his supreme nee. 
rows, is not represented as even tempt- 
ed of Satan to end his life. In the Ney 
Testament, of all who ever professed 
love to Christ, Judas alone was led to 
perish by his own hands. 

Suicide is directly opposed to the 
fundamental principles of Christianity 
which are, that this life is designed t, 
furnish opportunity to prepare for an. 
other, and that, therefore, this life jg 
inexpressibly valuable, and is never to 
be terminated except by the appoint. 
ment of God. 

Sorrow must be borne heroically, and 
with patience, because it is the material 
of endless joy. ‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us.” “ For 
these light aftlictions, which are but for 
a moment, work out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen ; for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” 

The man who believes this cannot be 
permanently unhappy. The disease is 
conquered ; the temptation is crushed 
out. 

Christianity teaches us that the great 
object of human life is usefulness, and 
the opportunity for usefulness never 
ends. 

Milton well expresses his thought in 
that sublime sonnet which he wrote on 
his own blindness : 


‘* When I consider how my life is spent, 
kre half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul were bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
Doth God exact day labor, Jight denied ? 
T fondly ask ; but patience, to prevent 
That murmur, s00n replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gilts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er landand ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait ” 
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How nobly did Milton more than verify 
his truth in his own experience. Look 
at that noble scholar sO terribly aff icted 
, the very prime of his career. Re- 
ember his course of life. He was bred 
f ‘hristian scholar from his child- 
early taught to pray and praise 
(od. At the age of sixteen he entered 
college ; and at the age of twenty-three 
he graduated master of arts, and left the 
university, and then spent five years 
more in rigid orderly reading and study, 
occasionally for recreation writing some 
short productions in poetry and prose. 
This brought him to the age of thirty, 
when he spent nearly two years in travel. 
All this time he cherished an ambition 
of writing a poem of a moral and Christ- 
‘an character, that should for all time 
to come honor God and bless man. It 
waga wonderfulambition. For this he 
read, meditated, observed, and studied. 
At theage of thirty-two the great polit- 
ical troubles of the English revolution 
broke out, comparable to the American 
civil war, and Milton, though a retired 
scholar, was forced to enter the lists. 
He was a Republican and a Puritan, 
and brought his vast mental stores and 
thorough mental descipline to bear in 
the production of some of the noblest 
essays and treatises extant in human 
language. The great doctrine of uni- 
versal toleration of conscience he first 
announced, which alone should make 
his name immortal. For fifteen long 
years he toiled, the most conspicuous 
man in England, except perhaps Crom- 
well; probably, so far as we can esti- 
inate, the most useful man in the world. 
But then came the terrible blow. His 
eyesight at forty-five was wholly gone. 
And shortly, as if to prove that evils 
hever come singly, but in battalions, a 
counter-revolution was effected, he was 
outlawed, and compelled to live in se- 
clusion and in domestic trouble. Pain, 
‘lisease, obloquy, blindness, overwhelmed 
um. What would you expect of him 
but despair? Had he sunk down into 
premature old age, a broken-hearted 
man, the world would not have wonder- 
el; had he ended his own life, he would 
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have died as nobly as Cato, Brutus, or 
even Demosthenes! But still he would 
have been a coward. But no; he knew 
too well the Christian doctrine: ‘They 
serve God who fly o’er sea and land ; 
they also serve who stand and wait !” 
He was content, if God asked it, to 
stand and wait ; and soon he found that 
standing and waiting, he couid be useful 
still ; and the blind man, excluded from 
the world of colors and outward sights, 
saw within, heaven, paradise, earth, 
hell, and heaven again, and gave to the 
world, from his own soul, a panorama 
of vision and thought that has ennobled 
his mother tongue, and clothed the su- 
blime story of man’s Paradise Lost and 
Regained with the undying glory of 
poetic speech. 

If there be one truth which every 
man should know, it is this: Christ- 
lanity protests that to the Christian 
there is, there can be, no such thing as 
evil. What men call evil is to the 
Christian always converted into good. 
Therefore the Christian should never 
despair. 

If, then, we are determined to be 
Christians, let us adopt these maxims 
in their fullest extent: Ni/ desperan- 
dum est, We must never despair ; um 
spiro, spero, While I breathe, I hope. 


‘*T cannot slways trace the way. 

Where thou, Almighty One, dost move; 
But I can always, always say 

That God is love. 


‘* When mystery clouds my dark’ned path, 
I'll check my dread,my doubts reprove; 
In this my soul sweet comfort hath, 
That God is love. 


‘* Yes, God is love! a thought like this 
Can every gloomy thought remove, 

And turn all tears, all woes to bliss: 
For God is love.” 


— Pillars of Truth. 


———— “4 OP PPI LI GE 4 44~- 





God remembers that you are dust, 
and feels the tenderest parental com- 
passion for those who fear Him. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES 


BY MRS, J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


THE summer leaves have fallen, 
The summer birds have flown, 

And e’en the breezes hasten by 
With many a fitful moan. 


For the summer days have ended 
Withtheir sunshineand their showers; 

And the clinging vines have fallen 
From off their native bowers. 


Ah! why is all this changing, 
This fading, this decay! 

Is it to teach us mortals 
We too must pass away! 


Then let us heed the lesson 
Taught by the faded flowers; 
And nobly fill life’s mission, 


While still the day is ours. 


For soon, oh soon! life’s summer, 
Life’s seed-time will be o’er, 
Then as we’ve sown, so shall we reap, 


A rich or stinted store. 


For who would win must labor, 
And who would reap must sow, 

Nor idly stand with folded hands, 
While weeds unbidden grow. 


Then waste no precious moments, 
Lay by a golden store; 

For soon, oh soon! life’s summer, 
Life’s seed-time will be o’er. 


AAA Aw 


No nation, however earnest in spirit 
and full of genius, without the Bible and 
the religion of the Bible, can become 
otherwise than alternately the subjects 
of a grinding despotism, or of a still 
worse popular chaos,—blind, frenzied, 
brutal mobs. 





————_____ 


CURE OF HYPOCHONDRIa. 


Founded on a Real Incident. 


ee 


BY SEBA SMITH, 


As Mr. Seth Woodsum was mowing 
one morning in his lower haying field. 
and his eldest son, Obediah, a smart boy 
of thirteen, was opening the mown gragg 
to the sun, Mr. Woodsum looked un 
towards his house, and beheld his litt]e 
daughter Harriet, ten years of age, run- 
ning up toward him with her utmost 
speed. As she came up, he perceived 
she was greatly agitated ; tears were 
running down her cheeks, and she had 
scarcely breath enough left to speak. 

“ Oh, father, ” she “faintly articulated, 
‘¢ mother is dreadfal sick ; she’s on the 
bed, and says she shall die before you 
get there.” 

Mr. Woodsum was a man of sober. 
sound mind, and calm nerves; but he 
had what sometimes happens in this 
cold and loveless world of ours, a tender 
attachment for his wife, which made 
the message of the little girl fall upon 
his heart like a dagger. He dropped 
his scythe, and ran ‘with great haste to 
the house. Obediah, who was at the 
other end of the field, seeing the unusu- 
al movement of his father, dropped his 
fork, and ran with all his might, and 
the two entered the house almost at the 
same time. 

Mr. Woodsum hastened to the bed- 
side, and took his wite’s hand. “ My 
dear Sally,” said he, “‘ What is the mat- 
ter ?” 

“What is the matter?” echoed Mrs. 
Woodsum, with a plaintive groan, “1 
shouldn’t ‘think you would need to ask 
what is the matter, Mr. Woodsum. 
Don’t you see I am dying ?” 

“Why, no, Sally, you don’t look as 
if you were dying. What és the matter ! 
How do you feel! ”? 

“Oh, I shan’t live till night,” said 
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vs. Wordenms with a heavy sigh ; “| 
ing fast. 
ee "Woodsum, without waiting to 
ke further inquiries, told ¢ Ybediah to 
at | jump on to the horse, and ride 
pi — Dr. Fairfield, and get him to 
io over as quick as he could come. 
«Tell him I am afraid your mother is 
dying. If the doctor's horse is away 
of in the pasture, ask him to take our 
horse, and come right away over, while 
you go and catch his. ' 
* Obediah, with tears in his eyes, and 
his heart in his mouth, flew as though 
he had wings added to his feet, and in 
three minutes time was mounted upon 
Old Gray, and galloping with full speed 
toward Dr. Fairfield’s. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Woodsum, lean- 
ing his head upon the pillow, “ how do 
vou feel? What makes you think you 
are dying?” And he tenderly kissed 
her foreuead as he spoke, and pressed 
her hand to his bosom. 

“Oh, Samuel,” for she generally called 
him by his Christian name, when un- 
der the influence of tender emotions, 
“Oh, Samuel, I feel dreadfully. I have 
pains darting through my head, and 
most all over me; and I feel dizzy, and 
can’t hardly see ; and my heart beats as 
though it would come through my side. 
And besides, I feel as though I was 
dving. Iam sure I can’t live till night ; 
and what will become of my poor child- 
ren?’ And she sobbed heavily, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Mr. Woodsuin was affected. He 
could not bring himself to believe that 
his wife was in such immediate danger 
of dissolution as she seemed to appre- 
head. He thought she had no appear- 
ance of a dying person; but still her 
earnest and positive declarations, that 
she should not live throughout the day, 
sent achill through his veins, and a 
sinking to his heart, which no language 
has power to describe. Mr. Woodsum 
was as ignorant of medicine as a child; 
he therefore did not attempt to do any- 
thing to relcive his wife, except to try 
to sooth her feelings by kind and en- 
couraging words, till the doctor arrived. 





The half hour which elapsed, from the 
tsme Obediah started, till the doctor 
came, seemed to Mr. Woodsum almost 
an age. He repeatedly went from the 
bed-side to the door, to look and see 
if the doctor was anywhere near, and 
as often returned to hear his wife groan, 
and say she was sinking fast, and could 
not stand it many minutes longer. 

At length Dr. Fairfield rode up to 
the door, on Mr. Woodsum’s Old Gray, 
and with saddle-bags in hand, hastened 
into the house. <A_ brief examination 
of the patient convinced him that it 
was a decided case of hypochondria, 
and he soon spoke encouraging words 
to her, and told her although she was 
considerably unwell, he did not doubt 
she would be better in a little while. 

“Oh, doctor, how can you say so?” 
said Mrs. Woodsum ; “don’t you see I 
am dying? I can’t possibly live till 
night; I am sinking very fast, doctor, 
I shall never see the sun rise again. 
My heart sometimes almost stops its 
beating now, and my feet and hands 
are growing cold. But I mast see my 
children once more ; do let ’em come in 
and bid me farewell.” Here she was 
so overwhelmed with sobs and tears as 
to prevent her saying more. 

The doctor, perceiving it was in vain 
to talk or try to reason with her, as- 
sured her that as long as there was life 
there was hope, and told her he would 
give her some medicine that he didn’t 
doubt would help her. He accordingly 
administered the drugs usually approv- 
ed by the faculty in such cases, and tell- 
ing her he would call and see her again 
in a day or two, he left the room. As 
he went out, Mr. Woodsum followed 
him, and desired to know¥in private his 
real opinion of the case. The doctor 
assured him he did not consider it at all 
alarming. It was an ordinary case of 
hypochondria, and with suitable treat- 
ment the patient would undoubtedly 
soon be better. 

“This is a case,” continued the doc- 
tor, “in which the mind needs to be 
administered to as much as the body. 
Divert her attention as much ns_possi- 
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ble to cheerful objects ; let her be sur- 
rounded by agreeable company ; give 
her a light, but generous and nutritive 
diet ; and as soon as may be, get her to 
take gentle exercise in the open air, by 
riding on horseback, or running about 
the fields and gathering fruits and flow- 
ers in company with lively and cheer- 
ful companions. Follow these direc- 
tions, and continue to administer the 
medicines | have ordered, and I think 
Mrs. Woodsum will soon enjoy good 
health again.” 

Mr. Woodsum felt much relieved after 
hearing the doctor’s opinion and pre- 
scriptions, and bade the kind physician 
good morning with a tolerably cheerful 
countenance. Most assiduously did he 
follow the doctor’s directions, and in a 
few days he had the happiness to see 
his beloved wife again enjoying com- 
fortable health, and pursuing her do- 
mestic duties with cheerfulness. 


But alas! his sunshine of hope was 
destined soon to be obscured again by 
clouds of sorrow and disappointment. 
It was not long before some change in 
the weather, and changes in her habits 
of living, and neglect of proper exercise 
in the open air, brought on a return of 
Mrs. Woodsum’s gloom and desponden- 
cy, in all their terrific power. Again 
she was sighing and weeping on the 
bed, and again Mr. Woodsum was 
hastily suumoned from the field, and 
leaving his plough in mid-furrow, ran 
with breathless anxiety to the house, 
where the same scenes were again wit- 
nessed which we have already described. 
Not only once or twice, but repeatedly 
week after week, and month after month, 
these alarms were given, and followed 
by similar results. Every relapse 
seemed to be more severe than the last, 
and on each oecasion Mrs. Woodsum 
was more positive than ever that she 
was on her death- bed, and that there 

ras no longer any help for her. 

On one of these occasions, so strong 
was her impression that her dissolution 
was near, and so anxious did she ap- 
pear to make every preparation for death, 
and with such solemn earnestness did she 
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~—— to certain details preparatory to 
er leaving her family, for ever, that My 
Woodsum almost lost the hope that usu. 
ally attended him through the scenes 
and felt, more than ever before that 
what he had so often feared, was indeat 
about to become a painful and awful re. 
ality. Most tenderly did Mrs. Woog. 
sum touch upon the subject of her Separ- 
ation from her husband and children. 

‘* Our poor children—what will become 
of them when I am gone? And you 
dear Samuel, how can I bear the thought 
of leaving you! I could feel reconciled 
to dying, if it was not for the thoughts 
of leaving you and the children. They 
will have nobody to take care of them 
as a mother would, poor things; aud then 
you will be so lonesome—it breaks m 
heart to think of it.” 

Here, her feelings overpowered her 
and she was unable to proceed any fur- 
ther. Mr. Woodsum was for some time 
too much affected to make any reply, 
At last, summoning all his fortitude, and 
as much calmness as he could, he told her 
if it was the will of Providence that she 
should be separated from them, he hoped 
her last hour would not be pained with 
anxious solicitude about the future wel- 
fare of thefamily. It was true, the world 
would be a dreary place to him when she 
was gone; but he should keep the child- 
ren with him, and with the blessing of 
heaven he thought he should be able to 
make them comfortable and happy. 

‘* Well, there’s one thing, dear Sam- 
uel,” said Mrs. Woodsum, ‘‘ that I feel it 
my duty to speak to you about.” And 
she pressed his hand in hers, and looked 
most solemnly and earnestly in his face. 
‘You know, my dear,” she continued, 
‘* how sad and desolate a family of child- 
ren always is, when deprived of a mother. 
They may have a kind father, and kind 
friends, but nobody can supply the place 
of a mother. I feel as if it would be 
your duty—and I could not die in peace 
if I didn’t speak of it—I feel, dear Sam- 
uel, as if it would be your duty, as soon 
after [ am gone as would appear decent, 
to marry some good and kind woman, 
and bring her into the family to be the 
mother of our poor children, and to make 
your home happy. Promise me that you 
will do this, and I think it will relieve 
me of some of the distress I feel at the 
thought of dying.”’ 

This remark was, to Mr. Woodsum, 
most unexpected and most painful. It 
threw an anguish into his heart, such a8 
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he had never experienced till that mo- 
e +. It forced upon his contemplation 
pe that never before occurred to 
hi The idea of being bereaved of the 
ee of his bosom, whom he had loved 
’ id cherished for fifteen years with the 
arr attachment of a fond husband, 
nad overwhelmed him with all the bitter- 
ness of woe; but the thought of transfer- 
ring that attachment to another object, 
brought with it a double desolation. His 
associations before had all clothed his 
love for his wife with a feeling of immor- 
tality. She might be removed from him 
to another world, but he had not felt as 
though that would dissolve the holy bond 
that united them. His love would soon 
follow her to those eternal realms of bliss, 
and rest upon her like a mantle for ever. 
But this new and startling idea, of love 
for another, came to him, as comes to the 
wicked the idea of annihilation of the 
soul—an idea, compared with which, no 
degree of misery imaginable, is half so 
terrible. A cloud of intense darkness 
seemed for a moment to overshadow him, 
his heart sank within him, and his whole 
frame trembled with agitation. It was 
some minutes before he could find power 
to speak. And when he did, it was only 
to beseech his wife, in a calm and solemn 
tone, not to allude to so distressing a sub- 
ject again, a subject which he could not 
think of nor speak of, without suffering 
more than a thousand deaths. 

The strong mental anguish of Mr. Wood- 
sum seemed to have the effect to divert 
his wife’s attention from her own suffer- 
ings, and by turning her emotions into a 
new channel, gave her system an oppor- 
tunity to rally. She grew gradually bet- 
ter, as she had done in like cases before, 
and even before night was able to sit up, 
4 became quite composed and cheer- 
ful. 

But her malady was only suspended, 
hot cured; and again and again it returned 
upon her, and again and again her friends 
were summoned to witness her last sick- 
ness and take their last farewell. And 
. these occasions, she had so often slight- 
y and delicately hinted to Mr. Woodsum 
a Pi belaty of his marrying his second 
the’ iat even he could at last listen to 

iggestion with a degree of indiffer- 


ence which he had once thought he could 
hever feel. 


At last, the sober 
autumn came on, 
the midst of his * 


ee Several times 


saddening days of 
Mr. Woodsum was in 
fall work,” which had 
interrupted by these 








periodical turns of despondency in his’ 
wife. One morning he went to his field 
early, for he had a heavy day’s work to 
do, and had engaged one of his neighbors 
to come with two yoke of oxen and a 
plough, to help him ‘ break up,” an old 
mowing field He was exceedingly de- 
sirous not to be interrupted, for his neigh- 
bor could only help him that day, and he 
was very anxious to plough the whole 
field. Heaccordingly had left the child- 
ren and nurse in the eouse, with strict 
charges to take ca.e of their mother, and 
see that nothing disturbed her through 
the day. Mr. Woodsum was driving the 
team, and his neighbor was holding the 
plow, and things went on to their mind 
till about ten o’clock, in the forenoon, 
when little Harriet came running to the 
field, andtold her father that her mother 
was ‘‘ dreadful sick,” and wanted him to 
come in as quick as he could, for she was 
certainly dying now. Mr. Woodsum, 
without saying a word, drove his team to 
the end of the furrow; but he looked 
thoughtful and perplexed. Although he 
felt persuaded that her danger was imag 
inary, as it had always proved to be be- 
fore, still, the idea of the bare possibility 
that this sickness might be unto death, 
pressed upon him with such power, that 
he laid down his goad stick, and telling 
his neighbor to let the cattle breathe 
awhile, walked deliberately toward the 
house. Before he had accomplished the 
whole distance, however, his own imagin- 
ation had added such wings to his speed, 
that he found himse]f meving at a quick 
run. He entered the house, and found 
bis wife as he had often found her before, 
in her own estimation, almost ready to 
breathe her last. Her voice was faint 
and low, and her pillow was wet with 
tears. She had already taken her leave 
of her children, and waited only to ex- 
change a few parting words with her be- 
loved husband. Mr. Woudsum approach- 
ed the bed-side, and took her hand ten- 
derly, as he had ever been wont to do, 
but he could not perceive any symptoms 
of extreme sickness or approaching disso- 
lution, different from what he had wit- 
nessed on a dozen former occasions. 

‘* Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Woodsum, 
faintly, ‘‘the time has come at last. I 
feel that I am on my death-bed, and have 
but a short time longer to stay with you. 
But I hope we shall feel resigned to the 
will of Heaven. These things are un- 
doubtedly all ordered for the best; and I 


would go cheerfully, if it was not for my 
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anxiety about you and the children. Now 


don’t you think, my dear,” she continued, | 


with increasing tenderness, ‘‘ don’t you 

think it would be best for you to be mar- 

ried again to some kind woman, that 

would be a mother to our dear little ones, 

and make your home pleasant for all of 
oul” 

She paused, and seemed to look earn- 
estly in his face for an answer. 

‘* Well, ve sometimes thought of late, 
it might be best,” said Mr. Woodsum, 
with a very solemn air. 

‘‘Then you have been thinking about 
it,’ said Mrs. Woodsum, with a slight 
contraction of the muscles of the face. 

‘* Why, yes,” said Mr. Woodsum. ‘‘l 
have sometimes thought about it, since 
yo’ve had spells of being so very sick. It 
makes me feel dreadfully to think of it, 
but I don’t know but it might be a matter 


of duty.” 

o Well, I do think it would,” said Mrs. 
Wocdsum, ‘‘ if you can only get the right 
sort of aperson. Everything depends 
upon that, my dear, and I hope you will 
be very particular about who you get, 
very.” 

‘* 1 certainly shall,” said Mr. Wood- 
sum; ‘‘ don’t give yourself any uneasiness 
about that, my dear, for I assure you lL 
shall be very particular. The person I 
shall probably have is one of the kindest 
and best tempered women in the world.” 

** But have you been thinking of any 
one in particular, my dear!” said Mrs. 
Woodsum, with a manifest look of un- 
easiness. 

‘*Why yes,” said Mr. Woodsum, ‘‘there 
is one, that Ll have thought for some time 
past, | should marry, if it should be the 
will of Providence to take you from us.” 

‘* And pray, Mr. Woodsum, who can it 
be?” said the wife, with an expression, a 
little more of earth than heaven, return- 
ing to her eye. ‘‘ Who is it, Mr. Wood- 
sum? You hav’nt named it to her, have 
you!” 

‘*Oh, by no means,” said Mr. Wood- 
sum; ‘* but my dear, we had better drop 
this subject; it agitates me too much.” 

‘* But, Mr. Woodsum, you must tell 
me who it is; | never could die in peace 
till you do.” 

‘* It is asubject too painful to think 
about,” said Mr. Woodsum, ‘‘and it 
don’t appear to me it would be best to 
call names.”’ 

‘But | insistupon it,” said Mrs. Wood- 
sum, who had by this time raised herself 








—— 


up with great earnestness, and was leap. 
ing on her elbow, while her searchin 

glance was reading every muscle in her 
husband’s face. ‘* Mr. Woodsum, I insist 
upon it.” 

‘* Well then,” said Mr. Woodsum with 
a sigh, ‘‘ if you insist upon it, my dear— 
I have thought if it should be the will of 
Providence to take you from us to be 
here no more, I have thought I should 
marry for my second wife, Hannah Love. 
iO Ria 
' ve earthly fire once more flashed from 
Mrs. Woodsum’s eyes—she leaped from 
the bed like a cat; walked across the room 
and seated herself in a chair. 

‘¢ What!” she exclaimed, in a trembling 

voice, almost choked with agitation— 
‘‘what! marry that idle, sleepy slut of a 
Hannah Lovejoy! Mr. Woodsum, that 
is too much for flesh and blood to bear— 
[ can’t endure that, nor | won’t. Hannah 
Lovejoy to be the mother of my children! 
No, that’s what she never shall. So you 
may go to your ploughing, Mr. Wood- 
sum, and set your heart at rest. Susan,” 
she continued, turning to one of the girls, 
‘‘make up more fire under that dinner- 
r0t.”” 
’ Mr. Woodsum went to the field, and 
when he returned at the dinner hour, he 
found the family dinner well prepared, 
and his wife ready to do the honors of 
the table. Mrs. Woodsum’s health from 
that day continued to improve, and she 
was never afterward visited by the tern- 
ble affliction of hypochondria. 


$4 III tt 


THE MUSICAL SOY. 


One day when Friend Hopper visited the 
prison, he found a dark-eyed lad witha 
very bright expressive countenance. His 
right side was palsied, so that the arm 
hung down useless. Attracted by his 
intelligent face, he entered into conver- 
sation with him, and found that he had 
been palsied from infancy. He had been 
sent forth friendless into the world from 
an alms-house in Maryland. In Phila 
delphia, he had been committed to prison 
as a vagrant, because he drew crowds 
about him in the street by his wonderful 
talent of imitating a hand-organ, merely 
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dieting tunes through his fingers. 
by og who had imbibed the 
we oi idea that music was a useless and 
frivolous pursuit, said to the boy, ‘‘Didst 
thou not know it was wrong to spend thy 
time in that idle manner? . 

With ready frankness the young pris- 
onerfreplied, “* No I did not; and I should 
like to hear how you can prove it to be 
wrong. God has given you sound limbs. 
Half of my body 1s paralyzed, and it is 
impossible for me to work as others do. 
{t has pleased God to give me a talent for 
music. 1 do no harm with it. It gives 
pleasure to myself and others, and enables 
me to gain a few coppers to buy my bread. 
[ should like to have you show me where- 
in it is wrong.” 

Without attempting to do so, Friend 
Hopper suggested that perhaps he had 
been committed to prison on account of 
producing noise and confusion in the 
streets. 

“T make no riot,” rejoined the youth. 
“I try to please people by my tunes; and 
if the crowd around me begin to be noisy, 
I quietly walk off.” 

Struck with the good sense and sincer- 
ity of these answers, Friend Hopper said 
to the jailor, ‘‘ Thou mayest set this lad 
at liberty. I will be responsible for it.” 

The jailer relying on his well-known 
character, and his intimacy with Robert 
Wharton, the mayor, did not hesitate to 
comply with his request. At that mo- 
ment, the mayor himself came in sight, 
and Friend Hopper said to the lad, 
‘Step into the next room, and play some 
of thy best tunes till I come.” 

‘What’s this?” said Mr. Wharton, 
‘Have you got a hand-organ here!” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Friend Hopper; ‘‘ and 
[ will show it tothee. It is quite curi- 
ous. 

At first, the mayor could not believe 
that the sounds that he had heard were 
produced by a lad merely whistling 
through his fingers. He thought them 
highly agreeable, and asked to have the 
tunes repeated. 

‘The lad was committed to prison for 
no other offence than making that noise, 
which seems to thee so pleasant,” said 
Friend Hopper. ‘I dare say thou 
wouldst like to make it thyself, if thou 
couldst. I have taken the liberty to dis- 
charge him.” 

Very well,” rejoined the mayor, with 
a smile. ‘You have done quite right, 
Friend Isaac. You may go, my lad. I 


| 








shall not trouble you. But try not to 
collect crowds about the streets.” 

‘*That I cannot help,” replied the 
youth. ‘* The crowds will come, when I 
whistle for them; and I get coppers by 
collecting crowds. But I promise you I 
will try to avoid their making any riot or 
confusion.” 


CHRISTIAN ASPIRATIONS. 





Ask’st thou why, the world despising, 
Unsatisfied with joys terrene, 

The Christian’s soul delights in riaing 
To the world of bliss unseen ? 


Tis not that earth affords no pleasures 
Which he may taste with pure delight ; 

It is that brighter far the treasure 
Known to faith but not to sight. 


‘Tis not that there are none around him, 
Whom his soul delights to love, 

It is that stronger ties have bound him, 
To the Holy One above. 


*Tisnot that he would bear no longer 
The toil that is man’s portion here; 
*Tis that he longs with powers for ston- 
ger, 
To labor in a higher sphere. 


"Tis not that here, in darkness shrouded, 
The present God he fails to trace; 

*Tis that he longs, with eyes unclouded, 
To view his Maker face to face. 


Reason is like a telescope—you can 
arrange it so that with it you can see 
only the things near to you, but it has 
other powers. By drawing it out and 
preperly adjusting the glasses, you can 
make what is near you to grow dim, 
and the things far off to come near, and 
by and by, when the lenses are all right 
you can see beyond the stars and into 
the heavenly city, and the magnificent 
background to your view, is the glory 


of God. 
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MARY GARVIN. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTER. 





From the heart of Waumbeck Methna, from the lake that never fails, 
Falls the Saco in the green lap of Conway’s intervales; 

There, in wild and virgin freshness, its water foam and flow, 

As when Darby Fields first saw them, two hundred years ago. 


But, vexed in all its seaward course with bridges, dams, and mills, 
How changed is Saco’s stream, how lost its freedom of the hills, 
Since travevelled Jocelyn, factor vines and stately Champernoon, 
Heard on its banks the gray wolf’s howl, the trumpet of the loon, 


With smoking axle hot with speed, with steeds of fire and steam, 
Wide-waked To-day leaves Yesterday behind him like a dream. 
Still, from the hurrying train of Life, fly backward, far and fast 
The milestones of the fathers, the landmarks of the past. 


But human hearts remain unchanged: the sorrow and the sin, 
The loves and hopes and fears of old, are to our own akin; 
And, in the tales our fathers told, the songsour mothers sung, 
Tradition, snowy-bearded, leans on Romance, ever young. 


QO, sharp-lined man of traffic, on Saco’s banks to-day ! 

QO, mill-girl, watching late and long the shuttle’s restless play ! 
Let, for the once, a listening ear the working hand beguile, 
And lend my old provincial tale, as suits, a tear or smile ! 


The evening gun had sounded from gray Fort Mary’s walls; 


— the forest, like a wild beast, roared and plunged jthe Saco’s 
alls. 


And westward on the sea-wind, that damp and gusty grew, 
Over cedars darkening inland the smokes of Spurwinks blew. 


On the hearth of Farmer Garvin blazed the crackling walnut log; 
tight and left sat dame and goodman, and between them lay the dog, 


Head on paws, and tail slow wagging, and beside him on her mat, 
Sitting drowsy in the fire-light, winked and purred the mottled cat. 


99 


‘Twenty years!” said Goodman Gorvin, speaking sadly, under 
breath, 


And his gray head slowly shaking, as one who speaks of death. 





The good wife dropped her needles: ‘‘ [t is twenty years to-day, 
Since the Indians fell on Saco, and stole our child away.” 


Then they sank into silence, for each knew the other’s thought, 
Of a great and common sorrow, and words were needed not. 


‘* Who knocks ?” cried Goodman Garvin. The dorr was open thrown; 


On two strangers, man and maiden, cloaked and furred, the fire-light 
shone. 


One with courteous gesture lifted the bear skin from his head: 
‘* Lives here Elkanah Garvin?” ‘‘ I am he,” the Goodman said, 


** Sit ye down, and dry and warm ye, for the night is chill with rain.’ 
And the good wife drew the settle, and stirred the fire amain. 
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The maid unclasped her cloak-hood, the fire light glistened fair 
In her large, moist eyes, and over soft folds of dark brown hair. 





Dame Garvin looked upon her: ‘‘ It is Mary’s self I see!! 
Dear heart!” she cried, ‘‘ now tell me, has my child come back to me ?” 


‘‘ My name indeed is Mary,” said the stranger sobbing wild; 
‘Will you be to me amother? Lam Mary Garvin’s child ! 


‘‘She sleeps by wooded Simcoe, but on her dying day 
She bade my father take me to her kinsfolk far away. 


‘‘ And when the priest besought her to do me no such wrong, 
She Said, ‘‘ May God forgive me! I have closed my heart too long. 
‘««¢ When I hid me from my father, and shut out my mother’s call, 
| sinned against those dear ones, and ths Father of us all. 


‘ ‘Ohrist’s love rebukes no home-love, breaks no ties of kins apart; 
Better heresy in doctrine, than heresy of heart. 


““<Tell me not the Church must censure: she who wept the Cross be- 
side 
Never made her own fiesh strangers, nor the claims of blood denied; 


‘¢¢ And if she who wronged her parents, with her child atones to them,’ 
Earthly daughter, Heavenly mother ! thou, at least wilt not condemn. 


‘‘So, upon her death bed lying, my blessed mother spake; 
As we came todo her bidding, so receive vs for her sake.” 


‘God be praised |” said Goodwife Garvin, ‘‘ He taketh, and he gives; 
He wounded, but he healeth; in her child our daughter lives.” 


‘‘ Amen,” the old man answered, as he brushed a tear away, 
And, kneeling by his hearth-stone, said, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 


All its Oriental symbols, and its Hebrew paraphrase, 
Warm with earnest life and feeling, rose his prayer of love and praise. 


But he started at beholding, as he rose from off his knee, 
The stranger cross his forehead with the sign of Papistrie. 


‘* What is this?” cried farmer Garvin. ‘*Is an English Christian’s 
home 


A chapel or a mass house, that you make the sign of Rome ?” 


Then the young girl knelt beside him, kissed his trembling hand, and 
cried 
& ©. forbear to chide my father ; in that faith my mother died ! 


‘On her wooden cross at Simcoe the dews and sunshine fall, 
As they fall on Spurwink’s graveyard; and the dear God watches all ! 


3 The old man stroked the fair head that rested on his knee; 
ci ‘“* Your words, dear child,” he answered, ‘‘ are God’s rebuke to me. 


‘‘ Creed and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith and hope be one; 
Let me be your father’s father, let him be to me a son.” 


When the horn, on Sabbath morning, through the still and frosty air, 


From Spurwink, Pool, and Black Point, called to sermon and to pray- 
er, 


To the goodly house of worship, where, in order due and fit, 
As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the people sit; 


a Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire before the clown, 
a From the brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the gray frock, shading down; 
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From the pulpit read the preacher : ‘‘ Goodman Garvin and his wife 
Fain would thank the Lord, whose kindness has followed them through 


life, 


‘For the great and crowning mercy, that their daughter from the 


wild, 


Where she rests (they hope in God’s peace) has sent to them her child ; 


‘‘ And the prayers of all God’s people they ask that they may prove 
Not unworhy through their weakness, of such special proof of love.” 


As the preacher prayed, uprising, the aged couple stoood, 
And the fair Canadian also, in her modest maidenhood. 


Thought the elders, grave and doubting, ‘‘She is Paptist bora and 


bred ;” 


Thougt the young men, ‘‘ ’Tis an angel in Mary Garvin’s stead. 








ee 


Scriptures as a Specimen of 
Literature. 


—_——— 


BY E. C. COGSWELL. 





In simplicity and purity of style, and 
in originality of sentiment, the Bible 
stands unrivalled. Its purity and elo- 
quence are unsurpassed by any produc- 
tion, ancient or modern. Its material 
for the exercise of deep thought, for cul- 
tivating the taste, for jinvigorating the 
imagination, and for eliciting the best 
feelings of the soul, is rich and unsurpas- 
sed. Its weighty doctrines, the hope it 
enkindles, the fear it arrays, alike prove 
its divine original. 

No human composition is so exquisite 
as alivays to please. Its stores of wisdom 
are quickly exhausted; the eye soon per- 
ceives the end of created perfection; but 
the beauties of the Bible are none the 
less lovely, though the charm of novelty 
may have passed away. 

He who can read the inspired narration 
of Moses with diminished interest, can 
have no beauty in his own soul. Cold 
must be that heart which does not kindle 
at his eloquence and melt at his pathos. 

Mose’s account of creation is unique. 
It is abrupt, simple, sublime. The vyol- 





—— 








ume of destiny is suddenly thrown open: 
time is proclaimed; creation arises: and q 
new race of intelligence appears on the 
> r 4 es F . 
gcene. The Almighty voice is addressed 
‘e : ° ; 
Confusion hears it, and wild 


+o chaos. 
uproar stands ruled.” The waters sub- 


side; the verdant landscape is seen; sOng 5 
burst from every grove; and stars, bright 
rolling, silent beaming, are hurled forth 
from the Almighty’s hand, 

The story of Jacob’s darling boy, dress- 
ed in his coat of many- colors, sold into 


Kgypt by jealous brothers, rising to be 
second in power in that mighty nation, 
saving by his foresight a famishing world, 
especially the chosen people of God, and 
dying the most beloved of princes, far 
surpass the most sublime conception of 
poet or novelist. 

The style of Moses as a Historian, is 
the best model, both in the vigorous and 
the sublime, the pleasing and the tender. 
His history is clothed with the grace of 
eloquence, the charms of poetry, and the 
fascinations of fictions. 

Poetry is the breathing out of that priv- 
ciple which is deepest and sublimest in 
human nature; the expression of that as- 
piration for something more powerful aud 
more thrilling than ordinary life atfords. 

The Bible is replete with poetry. The 
Hebrew poets rouse, warm, and transport 
the mind in strains the sweetest and bod. 
est that bard ever sung; in numbers, the 
loftiest that imagination ever dictated 
No poetry extant equals that which come 
to us from the rapt patriarchs of Idume 
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‘ngpired prophets of Salem; from 
and the inspired Pp fa 
hools of Bethel and Jericho. The 
the 4 totype; the unrivalled mo- 
Bible is the prototype, , 
je] and inspirer of all that is ele rated in 
Cir Tt has been a fountain from which 
ogg have drawn their richest 
onahi their boldest figures, their 

' magery. 
ie, Pathe + David are an elegant 
specimen of poetic literature. The char- 
acter of their diction and expression 18 
vivid, the thoughts animated, passionate. 
They communicate truths which philoso- 
shy could never investigate, in a style 
which uninspired poetry can never equal. 
The Hebrew literature itself contains 
nothing more lovely. ; ; 

Among the prophetic writers, Isaiah 
stands unrivalled. His language pos- 
segses surprising beauties. His triumph- 
al song upon the fall of the Babylonish 
monarch is compiete with imagery, diver- 
sified and sublime. The conception | is 
bold, the characters are introduced with 
wonderful art. Nothing is wanting to 
defend its claim to perfect beauty. In 
every excellence of composition, it is un- 
equalled by any specimen of Greek or Ro- 
inan poetry. 

The strains of Ezekiel break forth like 
the gushing of a mighty fountain. He is 
deep, vehement, tragical. He rouses ev- 
ery energy of the soul; overwhelms the 
mind by his bold figures, abrupt transi- 
tions, fervid expressions. But he who as- 
tonishes us by his graphic images, pos- 
sesses, at the same time, the loveliness of 
the sweetest poet. For invigorating the 
imagination, for giving energy of thought 
and boldness of expression, the writings 
of Ezekiel are unequalled. 

The Bible has stood the test of ages. 
No closeness of inspection, keenness of 
investigation or strictures of criticism, 
have been abie to defeat its claims to the 
highest excellencies of language. Here 
the man of taste may find every variety of 
material to discipline the mind, enrich the 
Imagination and polish the taste. 

Uf the men that have shed a lustre over 
‘ges and nations, the purest and noblest 
are those who have been most deeply im- 
bued with the literature of the Bible. 
rhe divines of the seventeenth century, 
th se gigantic pillars of English literature, 
iave been celebrated for their love of the 
‘criptire composition. At this fountain 
‘he most distinguished poets and orators 
have drank deepest. What but the liter- 
ature of the Bible, has rendered immortal 
 Writhigs of Milton and Young? or 








those of Chatham and Burke,the models of 
modern eloquence? What else has given 
interest and power to the writing of Jones, 
Butler, Hall and Edwards, the admiration 
of every scholar! It is the literature of 
the Bible which has sent out a redeeming 
influence through our whole literary sys- 
tem—an influence which pervades and 
strengthens the public mind. ‘There isa 
spirit in the literature of the Bible, before 
which the lurid fires of impure passion, 
kindled at the shrine of heathen litera- 
ture, go out. The whole atmosphere of 
the Bible is pure and salutary; its clime, 
a region of strong thought; the place for 
giant minds to thrive in. It is an ex- 
haustless treasury of truths— 
‘** Truths that have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of eternal silence; truths that wake 
To perish never.” 

Let the Bible be studied in its original > 
as we study the Lliad of Homer, or the his- 
tory of Livy, and giants in intellect will 
rise up, to surpass the loftiest geniuses of 
past ages. Let the student study the in- 
comparable histories of Moses and Luke, 
and the sententious writings of Solomon 
—men of wonderful grasp of mind, of 
strong massive style, of deep reflection— 
also the writings of Paul, another name 
for the perfection of condensed eloquence 
—the unrivalled poetry of David, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Habakkuk; and he will find such 
a discipline adapted to indurate his men- 
tal constitution; to give it muscle and en- 
ergy; to gird the intellect with power; and 
to aid him in concentrating its energies so 
as to bring vast regions at once to the 
mind, to comprehend almost the infinite 
in the finite, as the ‘‘ hope of heaven is 
imaged in the dew-drop.”’ 

Such is the literature of the Scriptures. 
Written by its numerous authors, during 
the space of fifteen hundred years, in the 
sands of Arabia, in the deserts of Judah, 
in the rustic schools of the prophets, in 
the sumptuous palaces of Babylon, in the 
bosom of pantheism and its sad philoso- 
phy, the Bible comes to us the oldest off- 
spring of sanctified intellect, the highest 
effort of genius, the effusions of truth and 
nature, the overflowings of genuine feel- 
ings, the utterance of undisguised senti- 
ments. It is essential truth, the thoughts 
of heaven. The volume was conceived in 
the councils of eternal mercy. It con- 
tains the wondrous story of redeeming 
love. It blazes with the lustre of Jehov- 
uh’s glory. It it calculated to soften the 
heart; to sanctify the affections; to elevate 
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the soul. It is adapted to pour the balm 
of heaven into the wounded heart; to 
cheer the dying hour, and to shed the 
light of immortality upon the darkness of 
the tomb. The force of its truth com- 
pelled the highly-gifted but infidel Byron 
to testify that 


‘** Within this awful volume lies 

The mysteries of mysteries. 

O ! happiest they of human race 

To whom our God has given grace 

To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way ; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt or read to scorn ”’ 


MILTON, 


MANNER IN WHICH HE LOST HIS SIGHT, 





In the works of Milton, there are many 
afflicting references to the loss of his 
sight; a calamity which must have been 
extremely painful to a man of his literary 
taste and habits. In regard to the imme- 
diate cause of this affliction, he say: 
** When [ was publicly solicited to write a 
reply to the defense of the royal cause; 
when I had to contend with the pressure 
of sickness, and with the apprehension of 
soon losing the remaining eye; and when 
my medical attendants clearly announced 
that if I did engage in the work, it would 
be irreparably lost, their premonitions 
saused no hesitation, and inspired no dis- 
may. I would not have listened to the 
voice of Esculapius himself from the 
shrine of Epidauris, in preference to the 
heavenly monitors within my breast. My 
resolution was unshaken; though the al- 
ternative was, either the loss of my sight, 
or the desertion of my duty. 

In a letter addressed to Leonard Phil- 
aria, the Athenian, and written in th® 


year 1654, he thus deseribes the manner 
in which he lost the power of his sight ;— 
‘*Tt is now, [ think, about ten years since 
| perceived my vision to grow weak and 
dull. In the morning, if I began to read 
aus Was my custom, my eyes instantly ach- 
ed intensely, but were refreshed after a 
yittle c rporeal exercise. The blaze of the 





Sar 


candle which I looked at seemed as it 
were, encircled by a rainbow. Not long 
after, the sight of the left eye (which | 
lost some years before the other) became 
quite obscured, and prevented me from 
discerning any object on that side. The 
sight of my other eye had now beep 
gradually and sensibly vanishing away 
for about three years. Some months 
before it entirely perished, though | 
stood motionless, everything which I 
looked at seemed in motion to and fro 
A stiff, cloudy vapor seemed to have set. 
tled on my forehead and temples, which 
usually occasions a sort of somnolent 
pressure upon my eyes, and particularly 
from dinner till evening. So that I often 
recollect what is said of the poet Phin- 
eas, in the Argonautics: 

A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound, 

And when he walked he seened as whirline 


round, 
Or in a jeeble trance he sieepiess Jay 


I ought not to omit, that while I had 
any sight left, as soon as [ lay dowu on 
my bed, and turned on either side, a 
flood of light used to gush from my 
closed eyelids. Then, as my sight he- 
came daily more impaired, the colors be- 
came more faint, and were remitted in- 
ward, with a certain crackling sound, 
but at present every species of illumina- 
tion being, as it were, extinguished, there 
is diffused around me nothing but dark- 
ness, or darkness mingled and streaked 
with an ashy brown. Yet the darkness 
in which [I am perpetually immersed, 
seems always, both by night and day, to 
approach nearer to white than black; and 
when the eye is rolling in its socket, it 
admits a little parcel of light as through 
a chink. And though your physician 
may kindle a small ray of hope, yet | 
make up my mind to the malady as quite 
incurable; and I often reflect, that, as 
the wise man admonishes, days of dark- 
ness are destined to each of us. The 
darkness which I experienced, less op- 
pressive than that of the tomb, is owing 
to the goodness of the Deity, passed 
amid the pursuits of literature, and the 
cheering salutations of friendship. 4s 
if, as is written, ‘“‘ man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God,” why 
may not any one acquiesce in the priva- 
tion of his sight, when God has so amply 
furnished his mind and conscience with 
eyes! While he so tenderly provides 
for me, while he so graciously leads me 
by the hand, and conducts me on the way, 
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4) eince it is his pleasure, rather re- 
Sag on repine at being blind. And 
‘y deat Philaria, whatever may be the 
mnt, 1 wish you adieu with no less 
d composure than if I had the 


? 


—_— 


event, 

courage "1 
' 1X. 

eyes of a y! 
While this great man was thus enclosed 


ni trable darkness, speaking of 
hie a i says, ‘‘ So little do they be- 
tray an external appearance of injury, 
that they are as unclouded and bright as 
the eyes of those who most distinctly 


’ 
see. 


An NNNINNINNN te ——— 


THE VISION OF GOD IN GLORY. 


BY EDWARD PAYSON. 

You see, indeed, no form or shape; 
and yet your whole soul perceives, with 
intuitive clearness and certainty, the im- 
mediate awe-inspiring presence of Jeho- 
vah. You see no countenance; and yet 
you feel as if a countenance of awful 
majesty, in which all the perfections of 
divinity shone forth, were beaming upon 
you wherever you turn. You see no 
eye; and yet a piercing, heart-searching 
eye, an eye of Omnipotent purity, every 
glance of which goes through your souls 
like a flash of lightning, seems to look 
upon you from every point of surround- 
ing space. You feel as if enveloped in 
an atmosphere, or plunged in an ocean 
of existence, intelligence, perfection and 
glory; an ocean of which your laboring 
minds can take in only a drop; an ocean, 
the depth of which you cannot fathom, 
and the breadth of which you can never 
explore. But while you feel utterly un- 
able to comprehend this infinite Being, 
your views of Him, as far as they extend, 
are perfectly clear and distinct. You 
have the most vivid perceptions, the most 
deeply engraved impressions of an infi- 
ute, eternal, spotless mind, in which the 
mages of all things, past, present and to 
come, are most harmoniously seen ar- 
ranged in the most perfect order, and de- 
ined with the nicest accuracy; of a mind 
which wills with infinite ease, but whose 
Volitions are attended by a power omni- 
potent and irresistible, and which sows 
— suns and systems through the 
mg s space with far more facility than 
a andman scatters his seed upon 
he earth—of a mind, whence have flow- 














ed all the streams which ever watered 
any part of the universe with life, intelli- 
gence, »0liness and happiness, and which 
is still full, overflowing and inexhausti- 
ble. You perceive also, with equal clear- 
ness and certainty, that his infinite, eter- 
nal, omnipotent, omniscient, all-wise, all- 
creating mind is perfectly and essentially 
holy, a pure flame of holiness, and that 
as such, he regards sin with unutterable 
irreconcilable detestation and abhorrence. 
With a voice which reverberates through 
the wide expanse of his dominions, you 
hear him saying, as the Sovereign and 
Legislator of the universe, De holy; for I 
the Lord your God am holy. And you 
see this throne surrounded, you see 
heaven filled by those only who perfectly 
obey this command. You see thousands 
of thousands, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand of angels and archangels, 
pure, exalted intelligences, who reflect 
his perfect image, burn like flames of 
fire with zeal for his glory, and seem to 
be so many concentrations of wisdom, 
knowledge, holiness and love; a fit reti- 
nue for the thrice holy Lord of Hosts, 
whose holiness and all-filling glory they 
unceasingly proclaim. 


THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION. 


os 


BY REV. T. H. STOCKTON, 


Tue study of mind is involved in pe- 
culiar dittculties. 
our external knowledge is observation. 
Nature has amply furnished us with 
the means of observing the objects with 
which we are surrounded. 
the fall, our senses possess considera- 
ble perfection ; and, through them, the 
mind acts upon the visible universe. 
Whatever strength they lack has been 
almost entirely compensated by the in- 
ventions of art. Thus, the telescope 
and microscope atone for the limited 
power and range of vision. If, how- 
ever, we forsake the eternal world, and 
turn our faculty of observation on the 
world within, we find that we are at 
once embarrassed. . In the one case, 
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we have senses to aid us; in the other 
we have none. _ [n the former, we act 
like spectators ; in the latter, we are the 
subjects of our own examination. Let 
a man investigate a fact in the material 
universe, and then apply the same pow- 
er to the examination of his own pro- 
cesses of thought and emotion, and he 
instantly perceives that there is no par- 
allel between them. 

The science of the mind has, conse- 
quently, remained in a state of imper- 
fection, and never approached the clear- 
ness and certainty of other branches of 
philosophy. So far as the mode of in- 
vestigation is concerned—-so far as the 
great principle of the inductive philos- 
ophy is involved——-mind and matter 
have been both contemplated in the 
same light; but the results are entire- 
ly dissimilar. The philosophy of Lord 
Bacon became a wonderful instrumental- 
ity of power in the hands of Boyle 
and Newton ; and all inanimate nature 
started into new life and beauty be- 
neath its influence. The boundless 
firmament was the theater of its mag- 
nificent discoveries. No altitude was 
too high for it to reach; no splendor 
was too dazzling for it to analyze. Had 
ua new creative fiat gone forth through 
the vast fields of nature, it only could 
have excelled the developments of this 
simple but sublime philosophy. Genius 
conceived at once the idea of employ- 
ing the inductive plilosophy in the 
study of mind. It made the attempt, 
but failed. The metaphysics of mind 
are yet in obscurity. The English and 
German philosophies are at issue on 
fundamental points. Though the illus- 
trious names of Locke, Reid, Stewart 
and Brown, are associated with it, the 
subject still baffles investigation. 

It would, therefore, seem that the 
most correct and satisfactory method 
to study the internal constitution is, to 
look at the manifestations it makes, 
and, instead of forming a metaphysical 
theory, to take these manifestations as 
they are—to paint man as he appears, 
and to be contented, without tracing 
the laws of thought and emotion. T'o 








test the comparative merits of these two 
plans, let any one take up the mental] 
philosophy of a standard author 

’ 


a as ‘or, and 
the biography of a man of genius, 


Ora 


properly-written fiction, illustrative of 


character and conduct, and he will, as- 
suredly, gain more knowledge of human 
nature from the latter than from the 
former. The sphere of human intelli- 
gence comprehends two departments : 
the knowledge of facts themselves, and 
the reasons of facts, ave embraced in it. 
No necessary connection exists between 
them. They may be, or they may not 
be, found together. If, in mental 
science, we take facts alone, we may 
succeed; but, when we endeavor to an- 
alyze the operations of the mind, and 
assign laws to every one of its exercises, 
doubt and difficulty will follow. 

Though mental science is far in the 
rear of the other sciences, there are cer- 
tain great facts in it that all perceive 
and recognize, The leading truths of 
every science may indeed be grasped 
by the most common minds. It is 
when you pass to minutia—it is when 
you run to the remote boundaries of 
knowledge—that mystery darkens and 
difficulty occurs. 

The constitution of the human mind 
evinces that we were designed for so- 
ciety. It is the earliest and strongest 
want of our nature. It comes before 
thought; it continues, often, when 
thought had fled. The most opposite 
features of our nature demonstrate this 
social tendency. Our feebleness and 
our power, our pride and our humility, 
our wisdom and our ignorance, alike 
prove it. Exalted as he is above the 
beasts, there is not a lion in the forest 
but what could despense with society 
more easily than man. | 

The love of natural objects is one 0! 
the most ennobling affections of the 
human heart. Man communes with 
them. They form society for him. The 
illusive power of imagination invests 
them with life, and fancies them to be 
in a state of friendship with us. The 
youthful poet, Pollock, powerfully de 
scribes this sentiment in Byron : 
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“With nature's self 
a, aeemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
es will wth all her glorious majesty, . 
te jaid his hand upon the . orean s mane, 
nal played, familiar, with his hoary locks, 
stood ou the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 
pe with the thunder talked, as friend to friend, 
poe wove his garland of the lightning’s wing.” 


s¢ 
4 


Let Byron speak for himself, now 
‘hat a brother poet, a younger and a 


holier one, has spoken for him: 


. Oh, that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her! 
Ye elements in whose ennobling stir, 
[ fee! myself exalted, can ye not 
Accord me such a being ? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our 
lot. 


“There is a pleasure in the patbless woods; 
There is arapture On the lonely shore ; 
There is socicty where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music inits roar. 
| love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our inter views, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal,” 

If this sentiment exists in poets, it is 
because itis natural to man. It is not 
a distinct and separate sentiment, but a 
modification of the social principle. 
Did not man love his fellow, by strong 
and lasting instinct, he would love na- 
ture. There are defects in the sociable 
principle. There are circumstances that 
modify and restrain it , and man brings 
in nature to aid its exercise and gratify 
its ardent demands. 

The social principle is an original 
principle of nature. Did civilization 
implant it, it would be seen only in civ- 
thzed society ; did circumstances impart 
it, 1t would only be witnessed in 
circumstantial connections. It belongs 
man as man. The argument for 
civilization is based on our social senti- 
ment. No other reason can be con- 
celved toinduce us to adopt the requisite 
ieasures for refinement and education, 
but that which springs from this native 
disposition of our hearts. If examples 


lrequently occur of a love of solitude ; if 

















the desert has, in all ages, had its her- 
mits ; if misanthropy has again and 
again vented its harmless spleen upon 
the institutions of domestic life.—these 
facts, so far from disproving the exis- 
tence of a social law, absolutely estab- 
lish it. Motives of self-denial have 
often led to seclusion. Does not self- 
denial pre-suppose the operation of the 
social dispositions! If man were not 
social by nature and habit, it would as- 
suredly be no triumph of fortitude, to 
separate himself from the world, and 
enter into companionship with the wild 
scenes of the material universe. Had 
misanthropical spirits no beings on which 
to lavish their contempt ; had they none 
to witness their indifference to social 
union and communion, had they none 
to wonder at their heroism, and applaud 
their independence, we should find them 
content to obey the common sense dic- 
tates of humanity, and ready to leave 
the wilderness to the original posses- 
sors, the lower order of creation. The 
most unselfish passions and habits of 
human nature, anomalous as it may ap- 
pear, are the most selfish; and misan- 
thropy could no more exist, if the social 
principle were unknown, than lightning 
could exist if electricity were wanting 


in the natural kingdom. Let any one 


read the misanthropical effusions of 


Lord Byron, and how clearly will he 
perceive the constant struggling of so- 
cial dispositions, amid all his assumed 
scorn of the world! Had he hated so- 
clety, as pretended, strange that he 
should have so often sought its ear, and 
solicited its sympathies for his misfor- 
tunes ! 
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Mew should all have their feet on 
the same level, with leave to grow as 
high as they can from the charter God 
put in their souls. Oregon pines are 
three hundred feet high—how solitary 
their tops must be ; but they start from 
the same place that the shrub does. 
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DeSOTO’S GRAVE. 


BY ¢. T. BATEMAN. 


T’was evening’s dimlit hour; with lonesome gloom 
Beneath and o’er the verdant canopy 

Where giant trees, in wildest grandeur flung 

Thick robed in green their brawny arms aloft 
With noisless tread the long dark shadows crept. 
O’er mighty Mississippi’s turbid flood 

Deep rolling ocean-ward, o’er tangled swamp 

And reedy fen, o’er densly wooded hight 

And prairies green in summer’s em’rald plumes 
They softiy glided wrapping all below 

In the dark drapery of dreamy night. 

Beneath yon tow’ring grove where faintly shines 
The watchfire’s glim’ring light, DeSoto lies. 

The death-sweat stands upon his haggard brow; 
Unearthly gleams his lustrous eye; his cheek 

Once pale as death its wonted color brings. 

He dreams. Again in far off Spain he lives 

His youth; again is pressed his young heart’s love; 
Bright visions dance of future fame, and hope 
Around him throws her rainbow tinted robe. 
Ambition fires his brain and nerves his heart. 

He braves the raging deep and threads his way 
Through forests vast, through wild and swampy plains, 
Deep rivers traced before unknown. Again 

The Indian’s war-whoop rings; with sudden start 
He grasps his sword, then sinks with feeble groan 
Upon his wild-wood couch. The dream had passed 
And death’s cold hand now paled his radiant brow 
And glazed his beaming eye. With sighs and tears 
His comrades saw their smitten chieftain lie 

And slowly yield to death his waning life. 

Within that Spanish camp, deep silence reigned. 
Sad change had wrought the busy hand of death. 
Full many a noble heart had beat its last 

Among those cruel western wilds. Disease 

At human strength had mocked, had blanched the cheek 
Had dimmed the eye and lain the strong man low. 
The Indian’s shaft had culled his vietims too 

And now while standing round DeSoto’s corse 
They hear amid the dark impending gloom 
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With fearful sound, the Indian’s war-whoop break 
Then in the distance slowly die away 

And see afar, his watchfires faintly gleam 

Like some portentous meteor boding ill. 
Beneath the darksome flood they made his grave 
Where never foe might find his wasting form 

Or loving friend might decorate his tomb; 
Beneath that mighty stream himself had called 
From out the ambushed secrets of the West 

A monument sublimer far than stone 

Cr brass, though graven by a master hand 

He calmly sleeps uncoffined and unknelled. 
With ceasless flow, the murmuring waters come 
From Alleghany slopes, from blooming dells 





Among the Rocky Mountain’s snowy cliffs 
From prairies green, on far Dakota’s plain, 
From silver lakes in Minnesota’s realm 

To chant above his low and humid couch 


por 


In watery chimes DeSoto’s endless dirge. 


GENIUS AND ITS REWARD. 


EMBURY. 





BY MRS. EMMA C., 


Wuar a glorious gift is that of elo- 
quent utterance! The laurels of the 
warrior are only achieved on the field 
of blood; the honors of the the states- 
man depend on the fickle breath of the 
multitude ; but the author—the crea- 
tor—he who in the seclusion of his 
closet can commune with the sacred 
majesty of truth, whose oracles he has 
been chosen to interpret ; he who can 
people the narrow limits of his solitary 
chamber with images of beauty ; he 
who, amid the sands of worldliness, 
has found the “diamond of the des- 
ert.” while its sweet waters are welling 
up in all their freshness and purity— 
what a noble power is his! And what 
4 Strange and mystic faculty is that 
which gives to “ airy nothings” such 
shapes as make them seem, even to the 
coarse-minded worldling, like familiar 
inends ; which imparts to unsubstan- 





tial dreams a visible and life-like pres- 
ence; which invests the impalpable 
shadows of the brain with the attri- 
butes of humanity, and demands for 
these fairy creatures of the fancy our 
kindliest and warmest sympathy ! 
What a god-like gift is that which en- 
ables the lonely student to sway the 
minds of the myriads on whom his 
eye may never rest with a glance of 
friendly recognition ; to move as if by 
one impulse the hearts of thousands ; 
to stir up high and holy feelings in bo- 
soms which the commerce of the world 
and the exigencies of life had chilled 
and hardened ! 

Yet itis with the mind as with the 
body ; the exercise of our physical 
energies is delightful in proportion as 
it is the act of unfettered volition. 
The man who, in the sportiveness of 
health and spirits, will go into the 
woodland and make the stroke of his 
axe ring through the forest aisles, would 
find little pleasure in the same labor if 
necessity had driven him to become a 
hewer of wood. The well trained 
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dancer, whose lithe form moves to 
the voice of music as if she were an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of harmony, feels 
none of the pure joy which once pos- 
sessed her, when, in the freedom of 
childish mirth, her dance was but the 
evidence of a lightsome heart. It is 
only when the will is left free to direct 
the faculties that we can derive full 
gratification from our consciousness of 
power ; and if this be true of the body 

that mere machine which, from its 
earliest sentient moment, is submitted 
to restraint and subjection—hew much 
more so is it of the free and unchained 
mind! It matters not whether the fet- 
ters that are laid upon the soul be forg- 
ed from the iron sceptre of - necessity, 
or wrought from the golden treasures 
of ambition ; still they are but chains, 
and he who would feel the true majesty 
of mental power must never have worn 
the badge of thraldom. 

It is not the triumph of satisfied am- 
bition which affords the highest gratifi- 
cation to the truly noble-minded.  In- 
tellectual toil is its own exceeding great 
reward. The applause of the world 
may gladden the heart and quicken the 
pulse of the aspirant for fame, but the 
brighest crown that was ever laid on 
the brow of genius imparts no such 
thrill of joy as he felt in that delicious 
moment when the consciousness of 
power first came upon him. It is this 
sense of power—this innate conscious- 
ness of hidden streugth, which is his 
most valued guerdon ; and well would 
it be for him if the echo of worldly 
fame never resounded in the quiet, se- 
cluded chambers of his secret soul ! 
Well would it be if no hand ever of- 
fered to his lips the cup of adulation, 
whose magic sweetness awakens a thirst 
no repeated draughts can slake ! Well 
would it be if the voice of a clamorous 
multitude never mingled with the 
sweeter music of his own gentle fan- 
cies! Well would it be if he could al- 
ways abide in the pure regions of ele- 
vated thought, leaving the mists and 
the darkness, the lightnings and tem- 
pests of a lower world, beneath his 
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feet? Titian, living amid wealth any 
honors, and dying in the arms of , 
weeping monarch, presents to the eye 
of thought a far less noble picture than 
the poor, unfriended, humble Corres. 
gio, when, at the sight of some glorious 
works of art, the veil which had hid. 
den his own resplendent genius was 
suddenly lifted from his eyes, and he 
exclaimed, in the ecstacy of an ep. 
lightened spirit, “lo anche son pittore.” 
[ too am a painter ! 

With the first knowlege of innate 
power to the mind of genius comes also 
the desire of benefiting humanity, and 
at that moment, when the fire which 
God has lighted within the soui burns 
upward with a steady light toward 
heaven, while it diffuses its pure splen- 
dors on a darkened world around—at 
such a moment man is indeed but a lit. 
tle lower than the angels. 

* Gould he keep his spirits to this pitch 

He might be happy;” 
but, alas! the mists of earth rise up 
around him ; the hght is dimmed upon 
the altar; less holy gleams shoot 
athwart the growing darkness, and, too 
often, the fading flaine of spiritual ex- 
istence is rekindled at the pale-fires of 
the nether world. 

There is something fearful in the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to the ex- 
pression of human thought and feeling. 
“We may have done that yesterday,’ 
says Madame de Stael, ‘‘ which has col- 
ored our whole future life.” A ppall- 
ing as this idea is, the reflection that 
in some idle mood and in some uncount- 
el moment, now gone past recall, we 
may have uttered that which has influ- 
enced the opinions, the feelings, per- 
haps the fate of another, is even more 
terrific to the conscience. Who can- 
not remember some single word, some 
careless remark, which, coming from 
lips fraught with eloquence, or uttered 
from a heart filed with truth, has affect: 
ed our early fortunes and perhaps ou! 
life-long destiny? Who cannot look 
hack upon some moment in life when 
the unconscious accents of another have 
withheld the foot which already pressed 
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the verge of some frightful aon 2 
Who cannot recall, in bitter anguish o 
«+ gome hour when the voice of the 
5 pc er,’ has won the soul to evil 
Rr sain late remorse | = if ge 
things come within the gh O 
aach one of us (and that they do no = 
-an doubt), may not every human be- 
o- however humble, feel awed before 


the simple power of hum xn expression ¢ 


Oh lit 1s a fearful thing to pour out 
oge’s soul in eloquent utterancs - fe vr- 
ful because it opens the inner sanctuary 
to the gaze of vulgar eyes ; fearful, be- 
cause its oracular voice 18 rarely inter- 
preted aright; doubly fearful, because 
even its most truthful saying may be 
of evil import to those who listen to its 
teachings. : ; ’ 
«When the gifts of genius inspire 
those who know us not with the desire 
to love us, they are the richest blessings 
that Heaven can bestow upon human 
nature.” This is a Woman’s sentiment, 
but it is one to which every gifted soul 
will respond. I once heard it asserted 
by one, who had but to look within him- 
self to behold the richest elements of 
the grand and good most harmoniously 
commingled, that ‘there is something 
essentially feminine in the mental char- 
acter of a man of genius, while there 
are decidedly masculine traits in the in- 
tellectual developments of a gifted wo- 
man.” The idea was at first startling, 
butit is undoubtedly true. The deli- 
cacy of perception, the refinement of 
thought, the tenderness of fancy which 
mark the man of genius, approach very 
nearly to the finest traits of womanly 
nature ; while the vigor of thought and 
magnanimity of feeling which belong to 
an enlarged and occupied mind in the 
gentler sex,are certainly borrowed from 
the stronger nature of man. There is 
an assimilation between them, which, 
while it does not prove the assertion, 
that “there is no sex in genius,” goes 
tar to establish a theory and account 
lor apparent incongruities. It is those 
very faculties, compelling each, as it 
Vere,to trench upon the privileges of the 


other, which involve and almost insure 
Dec. 4 








the social unhippinessof genius. How 
ditficult it is for thought to fold its wings 
beside the household hearth, or brood 
with fostering care over the petty du- 
ties of life! How much more difficult 
for the delicate and sensitive nature to 
assert its munly streagth, when every 
pulse is thrilling with refined emotion ! 
Yet thediligent culture of the affections 
—the unselfish devotion to social du- 
ties—may and do preserve to each its 
true nature. Hence it is that while 
others seek for palpable and tangible re- 
wards, the children of genius find so 
much to prize in the distant and far-off 
affection which their gifts awake in lov- 
ing and humble hearts. 

What cin impart more pure delight 
than the consciousness that we have 
given consolation to the wretched ; that 
we have deepened the thrill of jey in 
the breast of the happy ; that we have 
elevated the thoughts of an awakened 
mind, by the expression of unconscious 
sympathy? How many hearts, aching 
with excess of feeling, have found vent 
for their fulness in those exquisite lines 
of the poet of nature—those lines 
which contain an embodiment of all the 
romance, I had almost said of all the po- 


etry, of life: 





** Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
N«ver met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken hearted.” 


How many have felt the wild surges of 
feeling heave with a calmer swell when 
they listened to the solemn music ut- 
tered by the great master of passion : 
‘*Ave Ma ia! ‘tisthe hour of prayer ! 
Ave Maria! ‘tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirit dare 
Look up to thine aud to thy Son’s, above.” 
How many ‘nel tempo dei dolci sospi- 
ri,’ have echoed the strain of that pas- 
sionate emotion which thrilled the heart 
of Petrarca when he exclaimed : 
‘* Benedetto sia *] giorno, e’] mese,e *| anno, 
E la stagione, e ’] tempo, e’| ova, e ’] punto, 
E ‘| bel paese, e *] loco ov io fui giunto, 
Va duo begil occho, che legato m’hano ” 
How many, while listening to the voice 
of nature’s great high priest, learn to 
love the gifted beings who have power 
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WELLMAN’S 


to interpret the vigue oracles of God 
within their souls ; how many would 
fain utter in nobler language the senti- 
ment which dictated this grateful burst 
of feeling to one of our country’s great- 
est bards: 


ToW.C. B. 


My thanks are thine, most gifted one! to thee 
} owe an hour of intellectual life, 
A sweet hour stolen from the noise and strife, 
And turmoil of the world, whica, but to see 
Or hear of from afar, is pain to me. 
I thank thee for the rich draught 
brought 
To lips that love the well-springs of pure thought 
Which from thy »oul gush up so plenteously 
The hymnings of thy prophet voice awake 
Those nob er impulses, that, hushed and still, 
Lie hidden in our hearts til! some wild thrill 
Of spirit-life has power their chains to break ; 
Then trom our long, inglorious dream we start, 
As ifan anvel’» tone had stirred the slumbering 
heart. 


thou hast 


It is true, such thanks may come 
from one whose “name is writ in wa- 
ter” —from «a mind which is only en- 
dowed with power to enjoy a music it 
never can create ; yet surely it is pleas- 
ant to feel that we have imparted pure 
and intellectual gratification to one of 
God’s creatures, however humble ; and 
that we have awakened, for one brief 
hour, the joy of inner life. 

Well may such things be prized, for 
they are among the few earthly joys 
which cheer the heart of genius when 
the darkness of self-distrust gathers 
around him. The smile of Heaven 
may beam upon him with unfading 
brightness, but he must tread an earth- 
ly path, and dangers and sorrows beset 
him on every side. They who are his 
daily companions are those who see not 
into the mysteries of life. They weigh 
him in the balance of wordly prudence 
and he is found wanting; they watch his 
moods and bring them up in judgment 
against him, as if every variation of 
sentiment was a deviation from a moral 
principle ; they try him by tests from 
which even the enduring spirit of cal- 
culation would shrink ; they stand afar 
off and then wonder why he is not of 
themselves ; they seek to despise that 
which they do notcomprehend, and they 
receive his teachings rather as the rav- 
ings of the Delphian Pythoness than as 
the solemn voice of a prophet. Weary 
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and heart-sick, how often does he pause 
on his lonely way ! how often does “s 
faint in very heaviness of soul ' how 
often does he long to fold his weary pin- 
ions in the still chamber of death. 

Yet comfort is still for him. The 
multitude may know him not ; the lay. 
rel may never wreath his brow to guard 
it from the lightning which hallows ey. 
en while it scathes ; yet will his clarion 
voice be heard afar off, and while those 
pause to catch its tones who never lis. 
tened to his household words, it wil] 
echo widely through the dim shadow 
of the future. 


MADAME GUYON. 


Translated from the French. 


BY PROF. J. UC. UPHAM, 


DurinG the life of her husband, she 
generally journeyed in a carriage, and 
with such attendants and equipage as 
was thought suitable to her position in 
society, or as her husband’s desires and 
tastes might dictate. And as she tray. 
eled from town to town, in the Orlean- 
oise and down the banks of the river 
Loire, the Loire known in history and 
song, her eye betrayed her heart, and 
she found the spirit of worldly interest 
again waking up within her. But the 
company of others, involving as it does 
the suggestions and solicitations of w- 
sanctified nature, is sometimes more 
dangerous than the sight of cities or of 
the works of nature and art. In that 
part of France her father’s family and 
her husband’s had been known, so that 
her movements were not likely to be 
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kept. secret. Her personal reputation 
had preceded her. Her powers of con- 
versation were remarkable ; and were 
always felt when she was disposed to 
exert them. Men were taken also 
with her beauty and her wealth. “ In 
this journey,” She says, “ abundance of 
visite and applause were bestowed up- 
on me; and I, who had already ex- 
perienced the pangs of being unfaithful 
to God, found emotions of vanity once 
more springing to life within me. 
Strange as it may appear, and after all 
the bitterness I had experienced, I 
loved human applause, while I clearly 
perceived its folly. And I loved that 
in myself which caused this applause, 
while in the conflict of my mind’s feel- 
ings, 1 desired to be delivered frcm it. 
The life of nature was pleased with 
public favor; but the life of grace 
made me see the danger of it, and 
dread it. Oh, what pangs the heart 
feels which is in this situation ! Deep 
was the affliction which this compact of 
grace and nature cost me! What ren- 
dered my position the more dangerous 
was, that they not only praised my 
youth and beauty, but passed compli- 
ments upon my virtue. But this I 
could not receive. I had been too 
deeply taught that there is nothing but 
unworthiness and weakness in myself, 
and that ail goodness is from God. My 
trials were connected, in part, with the 
fashions of those gay times, the modes 
of dress, and methods of personal in- 
tercourse. It seemed to me, that the 
dress of the ladies’ with whom, in my 
journey to Orleans and Touraine, I was 
led almost necessarily to associate, was 


hardly consistent with Christian, or 


even natural modesty and decorum. I 





did not wholly conform to the prevalent 
modes, but I went too far in that di- 
rection. 

“It is true, that my associates, see- 
ing that | covered my neck much more 
than was common for females at that 
time, assured me that 1 was quite mod- 
est and Christian-like in my attire; 
and as my husband liked my dress, 
there could be nothing amiss in it. 
But there was something within me, 
which told me it was not so. The 
Christian knows what it is to hear the 
voice of Godin his soul. This inward 
voice troubled me. It seemed to say, 
whither art thou going, thou ‘whom 
my soulloveth? Divine love drew me 
gently and sweetly in one direction; 
while natural vanity violently dragged 
mein another. 1 was undecided ; lov- 
ing God, but not wholly willing to 
give up the world. My heart was rent 
asunder by the contest.” 

She went at a certain time, from her 
residence, to attend some religious ser- 
vices which were to take place in the 
celebrated church of Notre Dame, at 
Paris. As the weather was inviting, 
she did not take a carriage as she usu- 
ally did, but decided to walk, although 
her house was some miles distant. She 
was attended, however, by a iootman, 
as she generally was at this period of 
her life whenever she went abroad. 
Just as they had passed one of the 
bridges erected over the river Seine, a 
person appeared at her side aud enter- 
ed into conversation ;—a man religious- 
ly solemn and instructive in his ap- 
pearance and intercourse, but so poor 
and almost repulsive in his attire, that, 
at their first meeting, thinking him an 
olject of charity, she offered him alms, 

“This man spoke to me,” she says, 
“in a wondertul manner, of God and 
divine things. His remarks on the 
Holy Trinity were more instructive and 
sublime than I had Leard on any other 
occasion or {rom any other person. But 
his conveisation was chiefly personal. 
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I know not how it was, but he seemed 
in some way to have acquired a remark- 
able knowledge of my character.— 
He professed to regard me as a Chris- 
tian, and spoke especially of my love 
to God,and of my numerous charities 
to the poor. And, while he recognized 
all that was good and Christian-like in 
me, he felt it his duty to speak to me 
plainly of my faults. He told me 
that I was too fond of my personal at- 
tractions ; and enumerated, one after 
another, the various faults and imper- 
fections which characterized this pe- 
riod of my life. And then, assuming a 
higher tone of religious precept, he 
gave me to understand that God re- 
quired not merely a heart of which it 
could only be said itis forgiven, but a 
heart which could properly, and in some 
real sense be designated as holy ; that 
it was not suflicient to escape hell, but 
that he demanded also the subjections 
of the evils of our nature, and the ut- 
most purity and height of Christian at- 
tainment. The circumstance of his 
wearing the dress of a mendicant, did 
not prevent his speaking like one hav- 
ing authority. There was something 
in him incapable of being concealed 
by the poverty of his outward appear- 
ance, Which commanded my silence and 
profound respect. The Spirit of God 
bore witness to what he said. The 
words of this remarkable man, whom I 
never saw before, and whom I have 
never seen since, penetrated my very 
soul. 

At this time she makes a new and 
more full offering of herself to God. 
A great affliction came upon her at this 
time in being taken down with that 
loathsome disease, the small-pox. On 
the 4th of October, 1670, (she is par- 
ticular to mark the month and the day,) 
the blow came upon her like lightnin 
from heaven. This dreadful disease 
was not then shorn of its terrors by 
that merciful Providence, which di- 
ected the philosophic mind of Jenner 
in the discovery of its wonderful pre- 
ventive. And she was thus smitten 
when she was a little more than twenty- 











i 


two years of age,—a period of life 
when beauty of person does not Cease 
to be prized. When it was discovered 
that the hand of the Lord was thys 
upon her, her friends, not excluding 
those in all probability who had ep. 
deavored to lead her into the follies of 
fashionable life,exhibited great emotioy, 
They came around her bedside, and 4). 
most forgetting that her life was jy 
danger, deplored in feeling language the 
mysterious and fatal attack, which was 
thus made upon charms which had 
been so much celebrated. 

Alluding to the temptations she had 
experienced, and to her temporary jp. 
dulgence in the displays of fashionable 
life, she says, ‘‘ before I fell under this 
disease I resembled those animals, des. 
tined for slaughter, which on certain 
days they adorn with greens and flow. 
ers, and bring in pomp into the city, 
before they kill them.” She represents 
the disease as having been very severe, 
‘My whole body,” she says, “ looked 
like that of a leper. All who saw me 
said they had never seen such a shock. 
ing spectacle. But the devastation 
without was counterbalanced by peace 
within. Mysoul was kept in a state 
of contentment, greater than can be 
expressed. Reminded continually of 
one of the causes of my religious trials 
and falls, I indulged the hope of re- 
gaining my inward liberty by the loss 
of that outward beauty which had been 
my grief. This view of my condition 
rendered my soul so well satisfied and 
so united to God, that it would not 
have exchanged its condition for that of 
the most happy prince in the world.” 

‘““ Every one thought I should be in- 
consolable. Several of my friends came 
around me, and gave utterance to their 
regret and sympathy in view of my 
sad condition. A sad condition Im 
deed, as it appeared to them ; but far 
from being sad, as it appeared to me, 
As I lay in my bed, suffering the total 
deprivation of that which had been 
snare to my pride, I experienced  J0Y 
unspeakable. I praised God m pro 
found silence. None ever heard any 
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eae 
complaints from me, either of my pains 
r of the loss which I sustained. 
0 


Thankfully I received everything, as 
from God's hand ; and I did not hesi- 
tate to say to those who expressed their 
regret and sympathy, that I rejoiced at 
that in which they found so much cause 
° ? 

of lamentation. 

«When I had so far recovered as to 
beable to sit up in my bed, I ordered 


a mirror to be brought, and indulged 


my curiosity so far as to view myself 


in it. I was no longer what I was 
once. It was then that I saw that my 
heavenly Father had not been unfaith- 
fal in his work, but had ordered the 
sacrifice in all its reality. Some per- 
sons, thinking to do me a favor in my 


supposed affliction, sent me a sort of 


omatum, which they said would have 
the effect to fill up the hollows of the 
small-pox, and to restore my complex- 
ion. I had myself seen wonderful ef- 
fects from it when tried upon others ; 
and the first impulse of my mind was 
to test its merits in my own case. But 
God, jealous of his work, would not 
suffer it. The inward voice spoke. 
There was something in my heart, 
which said, ‘‘ If I would have had you 
fair, | would have left thee as thou 
wert.” 

But the work of God was not yet 
accomplished. If he had smitten and 
demolished one dear idol, there were 
others which remained. God had 
given her two sons. The eldest was in 
the sixth year, the youngest in the 
fourth year of his age. She loved them 
both; but one was especially the son 
of her affections. Certain it is, that, 
in the favorable opening of his young 
affections and intellect, he filled the 
measure of a mother’s fondness and 
hopes. Her heart was fixed upon him. 
But God, who knew on which side 
(anger lay, took her Jacob, and left her 
Esau. 

He was seized with the same terrible 
(isease which had so nearly proved 
fatal tohis mother. “This blow,” she 
says, “struck me to the heart. I was 
overwhelmed; but God gave me 











strength in my weakness. I loved my 
young boy tenderly ; but though I was 
greatly afflicted at his death, I saw the 
hand of the Lord so clearly, that I shed 
no tears. I offered him up to God; 
and said in the language of Job, “ The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be his name.” 

She says that it was a consolation to 
her to experience the rigors of God. 
It was about this time that we find the 
first mention of her attempts at poetry. 
Poetry is the natural expression of 
strong feeling. How few sermons 
equal in depth of religious thought and 
experience, this heaven-inspired eftu- 
sion : 


DIVINE JUSTICE AMIABLE, 


Thou hast no lightnings, O thou Just? 
Or | their force should know; 

And, if thou strike me into dust, 
My soul approves the blow. 


The heart, that values less its ease, 
Than it adorns thy ways, 

In Thine avenging anger sees 
A subject of its praise. 


Pleased I could lie, concealed and lost, 
In shades of central night; 

Not to avoid thy wrath, Thou know’st, 
But lest I grieve thy sight. 


Smite me, O Thou, whom [ provoke, 
And I will love Thee still. 

The well deserved and righteous stroke 
Shall please me, though it kill. 


Am I not worthy to sustain 
The worst Thou canst devise! 
And dare I seek Thy throne ayain, 
And meet thy sacred eyes ! 


Far from afflicting, Thou art kind, 
And in my saddest hours, 

An unction of Thy grace [ tind, 
Pervading all my powers. 


Alas! Thou sparest me yet again. 

And when Thy wrath should move, 
Too gentle to endure my pain, 

Thou sooth’st me with Thy love. 


I have no punishment to fear; 
But, ah! that smile from Thee 

Imparts a pang far more severe 
Than woe itself would be. 
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[When we commenced, in the Au- 
gust number, the Biography of Ma- 
dame Guyon, we intended to complete 
itin this number. ‘This we have found 
impossible, and do justice to so noble 
and Christ-like a character. After 
about one or two numbers more we 
shall come to the history of her im- 
prisonment, by the Pope and the King 
of France. It will be of thrilling in- 
terest. We shall publish in the Janu- 


ary or February number a synopsis of 


ee 


ees 


| her early history, so that those who be. 


| gin with 1871 may know something of 
| her childhood and early years, W, 
have published, in the last year, seyery) 
of her poems, which have been much 
admired, but her most marked poems 
as well as the most wonderful events jy, 
her life, will appear in the next volume 
of the MiscELLANY. Any one will he 
well paid for the next year’s subscrip- 
tion in this biography alone.—Eprrop 
MIscELLANY. | 








UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


‘*T have seen an end of all perfection.”’—BIBLE. 


l’vu looked upon the sky serene, with its unsullied hue, 

l’ve looked on this ethereal vault, and loved its heavenly blue ; 

But soon, ah ! soon, o’er this bright scene, a gath’ring gloom is spread, 
And my sad heart, but now so gay, is filled with solemn dread. 


[’ve seen the sun, proud king of day, careering in his might, 
Smiling upon all nature fair, and beaming with delight ; 

But soon his gilded chariot wheels sink slowly down the west, 
And a bright train of fleeting clouds attend him to his rest. 


l’ve gazed upon the lofty oak—lI loved its majesty 





The ivy twined about his trunk, in graceful modesty ; 
But sere and withered are its leaves, its branches have decayed— 
The mighty monarch of the wocd low in the dust is laid. 


I’ve gazed upon the mountain bird, I’ve watched its airy flight— 
l’ve heard the rushing of its wing, I’ve seen its eye of light— 
The fowler shot ! alas, ’tis dead—a cold and lifeless thing ; 

And is it thus ye fell, proud bird, bird of the lofty wing ! 


I’ve seen the gallant warrior press amidst the battle’s rage, 
Thirsting for glory and renown—a name on history’s page ! 
He charges on—the vict’ry’s his, the clarion swells the lay— 
Alas ! alas! he falls ! he falls ! as die the notes away. 


And O, I’ve seen earth’s fairest flower, the loveliest of the dell, 
With a mind of spotless white, pure as a lily’s bell; 

l’ve seen this bright one pass away, as fading hues of even, 

To her home of light beyond the skies, her resting place in heaven. 


And is it thus ye fade, old Earth ; thus, thus, thy glories fly ? 
The tairest thing upon thy face created thus to die / 
‘turn, weary one ; let not thy thought to this poor world be given ; 


Nor let it ever be forgot—thy better home ’s in heaven. 
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JOSEPHINE. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


AuLusION has already been made to 
the strong attachment with which N a- 
poleon cherished his little grandchild, 
the son of Hortense and of his brother 
Louis. The boy was extremely beau- 
tiful, and developed all those noble and 
spirited traits of character which pecu- 
liarly delighted the emperor. Napo- 
leon had apparently determined to 
make the young prince his heir. This 
was so generally the understanding, 
both in France and in Holland, that 
Josephine was quite at ease, and serene 
davs dawned upon her heart. 

Early in the spring of 1807,this child, 
upon whomsuch destinies were depenc- 
ing, then five years of age, was seized 
suddenly and violently with the croup, 
and in afew hoursdied. The blow fell 
upon the heart of Josephine with most 
appalling power. Deep as was her 
grief at the loss of the child, she was 
overwhelmed with uncontrollable an- 
guish in view of those fearful conse- 
quences which she shuddered to con- 
template. She knew that Napoleon 
loved her fondly, but she also knew the 
strength of his ambition, and that he 
would make any sacrifice of his affec- 
tion, which, in his view, would subserve 
the interests of his power and his glory. 
For three days she shut herself up in 
her room, and continually bathed in 
tears. 

The sad intelligence was conveyed to 
Napoleon when he was far from home, 
in the midst of the Prussian campaign. 
He had been victorious, almost miracu- 
lously victorious, over his enemies. He 
had gained accessions of power such as, 
in the wildest dreams of youth, he had 
hardly imagined. All opposition to his 
‘Way was now apparently crushed. Na- 
poleon had become the creator of kings, 
and the proudest monarchs of Europe 


| 


| 
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were constrained to do his bidding. It 
was in an hour of exultation that the 
mournful tidings reached him. He sat 
down in silence, buried his face in his 
hands, and for a long time seemed lost 
in the most painful musings. He was 
heard mournfully and anxiously to re- 
peat to himself again and again, “'To 
whom shall I leave all this?’ The 
struggle in his mind between his love 
for Josephine, and his ambitious desire 
to found a new dynasty, and to trans- 
mit his name and fame to all posterity 
was fearful. 

She watched, with most excited ap- 
prehensions, every movement of the 
emperor's eye, every intonation of his 
voice, every sentiment he _ uttered. 
Kach day some new and trivial indica- 
tion confirmed her fears. Her husband 
became more reserved, absented him- 
self from her society, and the private 
access between their apartments was 
closed. 

At length the fatal day arrived for 
the announcement to Josephine. It 
was the last day of November, 1809. 
The emperor and empress dined at 
Fontainebleau alone. She seems to 
have had a presentment that her doom 
was sealed, and all that day she had 
been in her retired apartment, weeping 
bitterly. As the dinner hour ap- 
proached she bathed her swollen eyes 
and tried to regain composure. They 
sat down at the table in silence. Na- 
poleon did not speak. Josephine could 
not trust her voice to utter a word. 
Neither ate a mouthful. Course after 
course was brought in and removed 
untouched. A mortal paleness reveal- 
ed the anguish of each heart. Na- 
poleon, in his embarrassment, mechan- 
ically, and apparently unconsciously, 
struck the edge of his glass with his 
knife, while lost in thought. A more 
melancholy meal probably was never 
witnessed. The attendants around the 
table seemed to catch the infection, and 
moved softly and silently in the dis- 
charge of their duties, as if they were 
in the chamber of the dead. At last, 
the ceremony of dinner was over, the 
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attendants were dismissed, and Napo- 
leon, rising, and closing the door with 
his own hand, was left alone with Jo- 
sephine. Another moment of almost 
painful silence ensued, when the em- 
perior, pale as death, and trembling in 
every nerve, approached the empress. 
He took her hand, placed it upon his 
heart, and in faltering accents, said, 
“ Josephine! my own good Josephine ! 
you know how I have loved you. It 
is to you alone that I owe the only few 
moments of happiness I have known in 
the world. Josephine! my destiny is 
stronger than my will. My dearest 
affections must yield to the interests of 
France.” 

Eugene was summoned from Italy. 
He hastened to Paris, and his first in- 
terview was with his mother. From 
her saloon he went directly to the cabi- 
net of Napoleon, and inquired of the 
emperor if he had decided to obtain a 
divorce from the empress. Napoleon, 
who was very strongly attached to 
Eugene, made no reply, but pressed his 
hand as an expression that it was so. 
Eugene immediately dropped the hand 
of the emperor, and said : 

“Sire, in that case, permit me to 
withdraw from your service.” 

“ How !” exclaimed Napoleon, look. 
ing upon him sadly, ‘will you, Ku- 
gene, my adopted son, leave me ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sire,” Eugene replied, firmly ; 
“the son of her who is no longer em- 
press cannot remain viceroy. I will 
follow my mother into her retreat. 
She must now find her consolation in 
her children.” 

Napoleon was not without feelings. 
Tears filled his eyes. Ina mournful 
voice, tremulous with emotion, he re- 
plied, ‘“ Eugene, you know the stern 
necessity which compels this measure, 
and will you forsake me? Who, then, 
should I have a son, the object of my 
desires, and preserver of my interests, 
who would watch over the child when 
Tam absent? If I die, who will prove 
to him a father? Who will bring him 
up? Who is tomake a man of him?” 

Eugene was deeply affected, and, 











taking Napoleon’s arm, they retired 
and conversed a long time togethe, 
The noble Josephine, ever sacrificing 
her own feelings to promote the hap. 
piness of others, urged her gon to re- 
main the friend of Napoleon, « The 
emperor,” she said, ‘‘ is your benefactor 
—your more than father, (o whom yoy 
are indebted for every thing, and to 
whom, therefore, you owe a boundless 
obedience.” 

The fatal day for the consummation 
of the divorce at length arrived, [¢ 
was the 15th of December, 1809, Na. 
poleon had assembled all the kings, 
princes, and princesses who were mem. 
bers of the imperial family, and also 
the most illustrious officers of the em. 
pire, in the grand saloon of the Tuil- 
leries. | Every individual present was 
oppressed with the melancholy grand. 
eur of the occasion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


TAA AAA AA AAS 


GOD IN HISTORY. 


THE ruins of kingdoms! The relics 
of mighty empires that were! The ov- 
erthrow or decay of the master-works 
of man is, of all objects that enter the 
mind, the most afflicting. The high- 
wrought perfection of beauty and art 
seems born but to perish ; and decay is 
seen and felt to be an inherent law of 
their being. But such is the nature of 
man, that even while gazing upon the 
relics of unknown nations, which have 
survived all history, he forgets his own 
perishable nature in the spectacle of en 
during greatness. 

We know of no spectacle so well cal- 
culated to teach human humiliation,and 
convince us of the utter fragility of the 
proudest monuments of art, as the rel- 
ics which remind us of the vast popula- 
tions that have passed from the earth, 
and the empires that have crumbled in- 
to ruins. We read upon the ruins o 
the past the fate of the present. We 
feel as if the cities of men were built on 
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found atious beneath which the Nagi 
ake slept, and that we abide in the 
T idst of the same doom which has al- 
need swallowed so much of the records 
of mortal magnificence. Under such 
emotions, we look on all human power 
as foundationless, and view the proudest 
nations of the present as covered only 
with the mass of their desolation. 

The Assyrian empire was once alike 
the terror and wonder of the world, and 
Babylon was perhaps never surpassed 
in power and gorgeous magnificence. 
But where is there even a relic of Ba- 
hvlon now, save on the pages of Holy 
Writ? The very place of its existence 
‘sa matter of uncertainty and dispute. 
Alas! that the measure of time should 
he doomed to oblivion ; and that those 
who first divided the year into months, 
and invented the zodiac itself, should 
take so sparingly of immortality as to 
he, in the lapse of a few centuries, con- 
founded with natural phenomena of 
mountain and valley. 

Who can certainly show us the tow- 
er that was “reared against heaven ?” 
Who were the builders of the pyramids 
that have excited so much the astonish- 
ment of modern nations 4 

Where is Rome, the irresistible mun- 
arch of the east, the terror of the world ? 
Where are the proud edifices of her 
glory, the fame of which has reached 
even to our time in classic vividness ? 
Alas, she, too, has faded away in sins 
and vices. ‘Time has swept his unspar- 
ing scythe over her glories, and shorn 
this prince of its towering diadems. 


ml 


“ Her lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows trom on high 
Like dials which the wiz rd Time 
Hath raised, to count his ages by.” 


+] 


Throughout the range of our westein: 
wilds, down in Mexico, Yucatan, Boli- 
via, &e., travelers have been able to 
discover the most indisputable evidences 
of extinct races of men highly skilled in 
learning and the arts, of whom we have 
no earthly record, save the remains 
of their works which time has spared 
lor our contemplation. On the very 


spot where forests rise in unbroken 
Dee. 5 











grandeur, and seem to have been ex- 
plored only by their natural inhabitants, 
generation after generation has stood, 
has lived, has warmed, grown ol@ and 
passed away; and not only their names, 
but thir nation, their languageh vs per- 
ished, and utter oblivion has close ov- 
er their once populous abedes. Who 
shall unravel to us the mognificent ruin 
of Mexico, Yucatan and Bolivia, over 
which hangs the sublimest mystery 
and which seems to have been antiqui- 
ties in the days of Pharaoh? Who were 
the builders of those gorgeous temples, 
obelisks, and palaces, now the ruins of 
a powerful and highly cultivated peo- 
ple, whose national existence was prob- 
ably before that of Thebes or Rome, 
Carthage or Athens? Alas! there is 
none to tell the tale ; all is conjecture, 
and our best information concerning 
them is derived only from uncertain an- 
alogy. 

How forcibly do these wonderful rev- 
olutions, which overturn the master- 
works of man, and utterly dissolve his 
boasted knowledge, remind us that God 
is in them all! Wherever the eye is 
turned, to whatever quarter of the 
world the attention is directed, there 
lie the remains of more powerful, more 
advanced, and more highly skilled na- 
tions than ourselves—the almost oblit- 
erated records of the mighty past. 
How seemingly well founded was the 
delusion, and indeed how current even 
now, that the discovery of Columbus 
first opened the way for a cultivated 
people in the “new world.” And yet 
how great reason is there for the con- 
clusion, that while the country of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella was yet a stranger 
to the cultivated arts, America teemed 
with power and grandeur ; with cities 
and temples, pyramids and mounds, in 
comparison with which the buildings of 
Spain bear not the slightest resem- 
blance,and before which the relics of the 
old world are shorn of their grandeur. 

All these great relics of still greater 
nations, should they not teach us a les- 
son of humiliation, confirming, as they 
do, the truth that God is in history 
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which man cannot penetrate! Ifthe | sion may we not reason bly form of the 


historian tells us truly that a hundred 
thousand men, relieved every three 


single Egyptian pyramid, what conclu- 


[We have refused several well-written poems on the following sub- 
ject, on account of the great number which have appeared in the public 
prints; but the originality and loftiness of thought which this embod- 


ies, has induced us to publish it.—Ep. Misce.any. | 


NIAGARA. 


BY. MRS. F. H. GREEN. 


Hicu archetype of dread sublimity 
Defying imitation—I have gazed 
On thy unpictured greatness, ’till the soul 


antiquities of our own continent which 
- . . ’ 
is alinost by way of derision ons 
montis, were thirty years in erecting a — suppose, styled the “new world.” 


would 


PhS Na ae an “4 
PRTRAU IST ee 


Was overwhelmed with grandeur—every sense 


Hushed itself in deep astonishment, 
To read thy revelation of that Power— 


Mighty in all things—mightiest, still, in thee! 


All imagery is weak—all language cold— 
And thought, in thy unuttered majesty, 
Shrinks, like a stricken eagle from the sun, 


Wing-broken—overpowered —with too intense 


Perceptions of the ever-present God! 
Upward I gaze upon thy radiant crown— 
Woven of terror and magnificence— 


Where the bright sun-bow glitters; then, beneath, 


I look into the wild and dread abyss— 


Unmeasured—unexplored—where, age by age, 


Thou sittest on thy deep, rock-pillared throne, 


In single greatness ever unapproached, 
Mocking with thine, all other majesty! 
There, mortal never went, and came again 
To tell the wonders of thy dwelling place— 


All highest forms of beauty—all that stirs 
The soul with grandeur, and magnificence, 
May find their full expression best in thee. 


There, but the eye of God may look, and live! 





And, when the shades of sombre evening fall, 


Softness is gathered round thee as a veil; 
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And to the Terrible comes the Beautiful— 
Like Mercy stealing to the rigid arms 

Of stern-eyed Justice. Then, above thy brow 
Bendeth the lunar-crescent—fairest type 

Of_ beauty that eer woke to gladden Earth— 
A circling group of angels it may be; 

And, in the changing light and shadow’s play, 
We catch the glory of their burnished wings— 
The dazzling whiteness of their glancing feet— 
Moving in solemn cadence tothe roar 

Of thine eternal music—as they watch, 

Lest harm should happen to the sons of men. 


All depth of tone that dwellethin the winds— 
All language, and all music of the angels, 

The voice of Ocean, Tempest, Hurricrne, 

Are poured into the volume of thy voice, 

Deep chanting, ever, without stop, or pause, 
The awful anthem of Eternity? 

The simple Red Man listened ;—and his soul 
Bowed down in wonder at thy mightiness; 

And the Great Spirit spake to him in thee! 

He saw thy floods, forever pouring out 

Their still exhaustless treasures, and his eye 
Beheld the Image of the Infinite! 

Pronounced he then thy deep, euphonious name— 
The Water THUNDER—-that shall be to him 
Sacred memento—and an epitaph— 

Telling to future ages of the time 

When a wild race of monarchs trod the earth; 
Then, yielding to the dark decree of Fate, 

They fell—they perished—-and they passed away! 


Not without meaning was thy radiance set, 
Thou regal gem, upon the royal brow 

Of the young Queen of Nations—‘‘ Liserry ” 
Is writ in all thy deep, translucent light— 
And since that hour, when first the rising sun 
Of young Creation shone into thy heart, 
Waking its depths to music, thou hast been 
Day unto day, and night succeeding night, 
Chanting, for ever, thine eternal hymn, 

To Liberty—for ever, Liberty! 

And when the morning stars together sang, 
Breaking the silence of the new-born Earth, 
Thy voice rolled up to meet the heavenly choir, 
Deep thundering along the vast expanse 
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That held the unwrought elements of Life— 
Owning the voice of God that spake in thee. 

From her long dream astonished Chaos woke— 
Labored—and brought forth Br1na!—Loud and clear 
Kang the great anthem on from star to star; 

‘Till every bright-eyed sister silent hung 

Over her golden lyre, with earnest thought. 

To listen to thy wondrous melody!— 

Singing the song of Freedom—Freedom still— 
Through years unnumbered—ages undefined— 

The wheeling centuries found thee. Nations heard, 
And sped the tidings through the peopled earth,— 
Then wondering sages sat down at thy feet, 

As children by their teacher. Ray by ray 

Shone the great TrutH, all perfect. Note by note,’ 
The melody went home to every heart. 

Uprisen, then, and girded, they went forth; 

And, in the face of an astonished world, 
Proclaimed the Charter of Humanity— 

The simplest, clearest, the divinest truth 

That human lips e’er uttered; and set forth 

The great ascending scale, that gathers 

To the same group, with angels and with God. 
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Thy mission is to preach, majestic Flood! 

Before a slavish, and enslaving world, 

Glad tidings of a higher Liberty! 

Let the proud Tyrant, and the trembling Slave, 
Cone to thy feet and listen. They shall learn 
That He who fashioned Man, and fashioned Thee, 
Never created that which should be wrought 

To the remotest semblance of a chain! 
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Wuar can more effectually frustrate 
the grand object, which we all ought to 
have at heart, of assisting to reform the 
world, than that those who in their dif- 
ferent stations should be aiming at this 
only, should ever be found suspecting 
and traducing each other! What should 
we think of soldiers who, when one 
corps was stationed for the defence of a 
particular town, and another sent out 
to attack a post, or to scour the country, 
if instead of attending to their distinct 
appointments, they should be engaged 
in weakening and Letraying each other, 
and thereby the cause itself, into the 





hand of the common enemy? But itis 
the common enemy who has a chief hand 
in these divisions of heart ; and which 
those who are really intent on the suc 
cess of the common cause should repro- 
bate and watch against, as one of his 
deepest devices. Oh! may that chanty 
which suffereth long and is kind, and 
which is opposed to evil surmisings ale 
perverse disputings, be more completely 
in exercise: then would discord cease 
mar the services of those who but tor 
this alloy would be distinguished and 
eflectual. laborers in the vine-yard of 
our Lord! 
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THE STILLING OF THE WATERS. 


BY JOSEPH L. CHESTER, 


*Twas midnight on the waters, and there rode 

A slender bark upon the swelling flood: 

The moon and stars had vanished from the sky, 
And tempest-nourished winds were hurrying by, 
Bestowing in their wild and wayward wrath, 
Sad, fearful desolation in their path. 

The waves were tossed in mountains to the sky, 
And danger banished sleep from every eye; 

The thunder roared tempestuously loud, 

And thunder broke from out the surcharged clond. 
It was a time to fear, as tossed to heaven 

The slender sails by furious winds were driven; 
It was a time to fear, and those who stood 

Upon the vessel when they saw the flood 

Come on in angry majesty, were bowed 

In agony. The seamen wept aloud, 

And lifted up their voices, turned to grief, 

To Him that was their Master and their Chief. 
He heard not, for he lay in gentle sleep, 

And heeded not the terrors of the deep; 

He rested sweetly, and there dwelt a smile 

Upon his holy lips that might beguile 

The cares and sorrows ofthe world away; 

He had been wearied by a toilsome day; 

The rich dark locks were curled upon his brow, 
The flush upon his cheek was deepening now— 
He stirred and whispered some delightful word— 
"Twas like the music of a fairy bird— 

And then asmile came on, as if a gleam 

Of heaven might mingle with his midnight dream. 
Might not the Saviour dream, and smile to see 
Although in vision, what his end would be ? 
They came and woke him. As he ope’d his eyes 
They beamed a radiance asif from the skies; 

‘“* Save, Lord, we perish !” was their fearful cry, 
While glancing upwards to the angry sky, 

It was enough: the Saviour gently rose, 

And kindly bid his followers calm their woes. 
‘* Peace, peace, bestill!” The rolling waves were stayed, 
The storms were over, and the winds allayed. 


Peace, troubled soul! The Saviour bids thee rest, 
And calm the tumult raging in thy breast; 
Into thy heart let his sweet smile descend, 
For he will be thy brother and thy friend ! 
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Tus number closes the first year of 
the MISCELLANY. 
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TRUE religion is not a matter of mere | 
feeling and strong emotion, but a matter 
of judgment, and conscience, and prac- 
tical principle. You must recollect 
that the minds of men are variously 
constituted as regards susceptibility of 
emotion. Some persons are possessed 
of far livelier feelings than others, and 
are far more easily moved; we see this 
in the common subjects of life as well as 
in religion. One man feels as truly the 
atfection of love for his wife and child- 
ren as another whose love is more ve- 
hement, though he may not fondle, 
i caress and talk of them so much ; he 
ae may not even suffer those paroxysms of : 
. , alarm when anything ails them, nor of As an inducement for a great effort 
frantic grief when they are taken from | for 1871, we will allow each of our 
him; but he loves them so as to preter 
them to all others, to labour for them, 
to make sacrifices for their comfort, and 
really to grieve when they are removed. 
His love and grief are as sincere and 
practical, though they are not boister- 
ous, passionate and noisy ; his principle 
" of attachment is as strong, if his passion 
ht be not so ardent. Passion depends on 
| constitutional temperament, but princi- 
i ple does not. Mere emotion, therefore, 
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We commenced a 
year ago with less than ten subscribers 
We close the year with nearly two 
thousand. 
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It has been a year of very 
severe toil and great anxiety, but 
through the favor of God, and many 
kind and noble friends, we have ari. 
ved to the close of the year safely. 
Now, if all of our subscribers will 
work for the MISCELLANY, before the 


close of 1871 it will ucaquire a very 
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large circulation. 






subscribers thirty cents on each yearly, 










and fifteen cents on each half-yearly 









subscriber. You see, by this very lib- 
that in getting five new 
subscribers you get your own free for 
the year. 

We wish to make all our subscribers 


agents for the MIscELLANY, and we 
will allow any one to take out one- 
fifth of all the money taken from sub- 
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a whether in religions or other matters, 


is no test of the genuineness of affec- 
tion. 


inn WA 

WHEN I was in Paris, I used to rise 
early and sit at my open window. I 
always knew when the stores beneath 
me were open, for one was a flower 
store, and from its numberless roses, 
and heaps of mignionette, arose such 
sweet, sweet fragrance, that it proclaim - 
ed what was done. It seems to me that 
Christians should be as a flower store, 
and that the odor of sanctity should 
betray them wherever they are. Not 
that they should go about obtruding 
themselves and their actions on others, 
with the cant of usefulness, but that 
they should live the purity and joy of 
religion, so that men might see the de- 
sirableness of it, both for the sake of 
nobleness, and for the enjoyment both 
of this world and that which is to 
come.— Beecher. 














subscribers, at the regular subscrip- 
tion rates, viz: $1.50 per year, or 
seventy-five cents for half a year. 

In getting subscribers, always have 
the person you call on, first read the 
Prospectus of the MiscenLany. Don't 
give up if youdo not succeed at first 
or second call, persevere and you will 
be sure to succeed. ‘To show you our 
confidence in your success at getting 
subscribers, make ten calls where you 
think they would be most likely to 
subscribe. Do the best you can, and if 
you do not get any, we will allow you 
thirty cents on your own subscription. 
If you do succeed we will allow thirty 
cents on each yearly subscriber as stated 
above. Whatanoble work, to aidincircu- 
lating literature so calculated to inspire 
the soul to the higher and holier life. 
It is just this grand end which has 
given us inspiration and courage for 
the last year. 
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Our dependance, under God, is on 
the sympathy and earnest efforts of 
the truly good and noble. With the 
aid of such we have made a successful 
beginning for the last year, and, with 
‘our extra efforts for 1871, we will 
make the MISCELLANY a permanent 
moral force in the nation. 


$$$ AAA 


Wuat a fine New Year's gift toa 
friend—the MisceLLany for 1871. 
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Rartroaps.—Adrian, it seems, is 
about to have another railroad. This 
is anew road to Detroit, by way of 
Saline and Ypsilanti, in connection 
with the Michigan Central. It is also 
to go southwest, by Morenci, into Ohio 
and Indiana, in connection with the 
Kel River road. This will be of great 
advantage to our beautiful city. 

The Michigan Air Line has been 
completed from Jackson to Three 
Rivers. They run a train each way 
now, fram Jackson to Three Rivers. 
Leaves Jackson about 3 P. M., and 
Three Rivers about 7 A. M. It runs 
through Concord, Homer, Union City, 
Colon and Centerville. When com- 
pleted, in the spring, to Niles, it will 
shorten the Central from Detroit to 
Chicago about 22 miles. 

The Peninsular railroad, running 
from Battle Creek to Lansing, is now 
doing a fine business. Mr. L. D. Dib- 
ble, its President, has done himself 
great credit in building this railroad, 
without a bit of aid from other roads. 
It is independant, not having, as we 
hear, a single mortgage upon it. 

_ The Fort Wayne, Jackson and Sag- 
maw road is now completed. It has 
a good track. They run two trains a 
day each way from Jackson and Fort 
Wayne, and three trains daily from 
Jackson to Angola. It runs through 
a fine country all of the way. 

The railroad from Kalamazoo to 
South Haven, has just been completed. 


| 








The Detroit and Milwaukee railroad 
has much improved within the last 
three years, and is doing a large busi- 
ness. Mr. Bell is still its popular Su- 
perintendent- 

Mr. Joy, President of the Central 
road, is making great headway in 
building a great number of feeders to 
the Michigan Central. It is yet a 
matter of doubt which will be Rail- 
road King, Commodore Vanderbilt or 
James F. Joy. 
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WE hope all whose time of subserip- 
tion closes with this number will con- 
tinue for 1871. 


have formed 


With many of you we 
personal acquaintance. 
We appreciate your patronage and 
should hate to lose it. Thus far we 
have had but few discontinue. Be- 
lieving that you will continue we shall 
send you the MISCELLANY next year, 
unless you order it discontinued before 
the January number is sent out. A 
dollar and a half will be but little to 
you, while it will be everything to us. 
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WE want every one who has not 
paid according to promise, to send what 
Don’t de- 
lay. If you are short for funds send 


what you can, and all will be satisfac- 
tory. We will be satisfied with two- 


thirds the regular price from any per- 
We know 


that our subscribers who are able to 


they owe by mail at once. 


son of very limited means. 


pay the full price will be willing, in 
this way, to help those less fortunate. 
And we will say right here, that any 
subscriber who may wish to have the 
MISCELLANY sent as a gift to their 
friends, will be supplied, in such case 
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[When we commenced, in the Au- 
gust number, the Bicgraphy cf Ma- 
dame Guyon, we intended to complete | 


itin this number. This we have found 
impossible, and do justice to so noble 
and Christ-like a character. After 
about one or two numbers more we 
shall come to the history of her im- 
prisonment, by the Pope and the King 
of France. It will be of thrilling in- 
terest. We shall publish in the Janu- 
ary or February number a synopsis of 





cee 


her early history, so that those who be. 
gin with 1871 may know something of 
her childhood and early years. Wy, 
have published, in the last year, ¢ ony) 
of her poems, which have been mic}, 
admired, but her most marked poets 
as well as the most wonderful events 4 
her life, will appear in the next volun 
of the MiscELLANY. <Any one will | 
well paid for the next year’s subscrip. 
tion in this biography alone.—Epitys 
Miscecnayy. |] 


UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


“TI have ecen anend of all perfection.”—BiBLe. 





I’ve looked upon the sky serene, with its unsullied hue, 

I’ve looked on this ethereal vault, and loved its heavenly blue ; 

But soon, ah! soon, o’er this bright scene, a gath’ring gloom is spread, 
And my sad heart, but now so yay, is tilled with solemn dread. 


I’ve seen the sun, proud king of day, careeriny in his might, 

* Smiling upon all nature fair, and beaming with delight ; 
But soon his yilded chariot wheels sink slowly down the west, 
And a bright train of fleeting clouds attend him to his rest. 


I’ve gazed upen the lofty oak—I loved its majesty— | 

The ivy twined about his trunk, in yraceful modesty ; 

But sere and withered are its leaves, its branches have decayed— 
The mighty monarch of the woud low in the dust is laid. 


I’ve gazed upon the mountain bird, I’ve watched its airy flight— 
I’ve heard the rushing of its wing, I’ve seen its eye of light— 
The fowler shot ‘alas, "tis dead—a cold and lifeless thing ; 

And is it thus ye fell, proud bird, bird of the lofty wing ! 


I’ve seen the gallant warrior press amidst the battle’s rage, 


Thirstiny for glo 


and renown—a namie on history’s pave ! 


He charges on—the vict’ry’s his, the clarion swells the lay— 
Alas ! alas! he falls ! he falls ! as die the notes away. 


And QO, I’ve seen earth’s fairest flower, the loveliest of the dell, 


With a mind of s 


tless white, pure as a lily’s bell; 


[ve seen this bright on» pass away, as fading hues of even, 
To her home of light beyond the skies, her resting place in heaven. 


And is it thus ye fade, old Earth ; thus, thus, thy gloriestly ! 
The fairest thing upon thy face created thus to die | 
‘Turn, weary one ; let not thy thought to this poor world be given ; 


Nor let it ever be forgot—-thy better home ’s in heaven. 
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JOSEPHINE. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


Atiusion has already been made to 
the strong attachment with which Na- 
-Jeon cherished his little grandchild, 
the son of Hortense and of his brother 
Louis. The boy was extreinely beau- 
tiful, and developed all those noble and 
wirited traits of character which pecu- 
liarly delighted the emperor. — Napo- 
leon bad apparently determined to 
make the young prince his heir. This 
was so generally the understanding, 
both in France and in Holland, that 
Josephine was quite at ease, and serene 
davs dawned upon her heart. 

Evry in the spring of 1807,this child, 
upon whomsuch destinies were depend- 
ing, then five years of age, was seized 
cuddenly and violently with the croup, 
and in afew hoursdied. The blow fell 
upon the heart of Josephine with most 
appalling power. Deep as was her 
grief at the loss of the child, she was 
overwhelmed with uncontrollable an- 
guish in view of those fearful conse- 
quences which she shuddered to con- 
template. She knew that Napoleon 
loved her fondly, but she also knew the 
strength of his ambition, and that he 
would make any sacrifice of his affec- 
tion, which, in his view, would subserve 
the interests of his power and his glory. 
For three days she shut herself up in 
her room, and continually bathed in 
tears. 

_The sad intelligence was conveyed ta 
Napoleon when he was far from home, 
in the midst of the Prussian campaign. 
He had been victorious, almost miracu- 
lously victorious, over his enemies. He 
had gained accessions of power such as, 
in the wildest dreams of youth, he had 
hardly imagined. All opposition to his 
sway Was now apparently crushed. Na- 
poleon had become the creator of kings, 


and the proudest’ monarchs of Europe 





— tion contirmed ker fears. 
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were constrained to do his bidding. It 
was in an hour of exultation that the 
mournful tidings reached him. He sat 
down in silence, buried his face in his 
hands, and for a long time seemed lost 
in the most painful musings. He was 
heard mournfully and anxiously to re- 
peat to himself again and again, “To 
whom shall I leave all this?’ The 
struggle in his mind between his love 
for Josephine, and his anibitious desire 
to found a new dynasty, and to trans- 
mit his name and fame to all posterity 
was fearful. 

She watched, with most excited ap- 
prehensions, every movement of the 


| emperor's eye, every intonation of his 


voice, every sentiment he uttered. 
Each day some new and trivial. indica- 
Her husband 
became more reserved, absented him- 
self from her society, and the private 


/ access between their apartments was 


closed. 

At length the fatal day arrived for 
the announcement to Josephine. It 
was the last day of November, 1809. 
The emperor and empress dined at 
Fontainebleau alone. She seems to 


' have had a presentment that her doom 


was sealed, and all that day she had 


| been in her retired apartment, weeping 


bitterly. 


As the dinner hour ap 
proached she bathed her swollen eyes 


| and tried to regain composure. They 


sat down at the table insilence. Na- 
poleon did not speak. Josephine-could 
not trust her voice to utter a word. 
Neither ate a mouthful. Course after 


' course was brought in and removed 


untouched. A mortal paleness reveal- 
ed the anguish of each heart. Na- 
poleon, in his embarrassment, mechan- 
ically, and apparently unconsciously, 
struck the edge of his glass with his 
knife, while lost in thought. A more 
melancholy meal probably was never 
witnessed. The attendants around the 
table scemed to catch the infection, and 
moved softly and silently in the dis- 
charge of their duties, as if they were 
in the chamber of the dead. At last, 
the ceremony of dinner was over, the 
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attendants were dismissed, and Napo- 
leon, rising, and closing the door with 
his own hand, was left alone with Jo- 
sephine. Another moment of almost 
painful silence ensued, when the em- 
perior, pale as death, and trembling in 
every nerve, approwched the empress. 
He took her hand, placed it upon his 
heart, and in faltering accents, said, 
“ Josephine! my own good Josephine ! 
you know how [ have loved you. It 
is to you alone that I owe the only few 
moments of happiness I have known in 
the world. Josephine ! my destiny is 
stronger than my will. My dearest 
affections must yield to the interests of 
France.” 

Eugene was summoned from Italy. 
He hastened to Paris, and his first in- 
terview wis with his mother. From 
her saloon he went directly to the cabi- 
net of Napoleon, and inquired of the 
emperor if he had decided to obtain a 
divorce from the empress. Napoleon, 
who was very strongly attached to 
Eugene, made no reply, but pressed his 
hand as an expression that it was so. 
Eugene immediately dropped the hand 
of the emperor, and said : 

“Sire, in that case, permit me to 
withdraw from your service.” 

“ How !” exclaimed Napoleon, look- 
ing upon him sadly, “will you, Eu- 
gene, my adopted son, leave me ?” 

“Yes, sire,” Eugene replied, firmly ; 
“the son of her who is no longer em- 
press cannot’ remain viceroy. I will 
follow my mother into her retreat. 
She must now find her consolation in 
her children.” 

Napoleon was not without feelings. 
Tears filled his eyes. Ina mournful 
voice, tremulous with emotion, he re- 
plied, “ Eugene, you know the stern 
necessity which compels this measure, 
and will you forsake me? Who, then, 
should I have a son, the object of my 
desires, and preserver of wy interests, 
who would watch over the child when 
Tam absent? If I die, who will prove 
to him a father?) Who will bring him 
up? Who is tomake a man of him?” 

Eugene was deeply affected, and, 





taking Napoleon’s -rn, they retired 
and conversed a long time tozeth, 
The noble Josephine, ever s. > et 

: ’ eC Sacrificins 
her own feelings to promote the hao. 
piness of others, urged her son to pp. 
main the frienl of Napoleon, « The 
emperor,” she said, “is your benefactor 
—your more than father, io whom you 
are indebted for every thing, and ty 
whom, therefore, you owe a boand 
obedience.” 

The fatal day for the consummatiog 
of the divorce at length arrived, [: 
was the 15th of Devember, 1809. V4. 
poleon had assembled all the kings, 
princes, and princesses who were mem. 
bers of the imperial family, and also 
the most illustrious officers of the em. 
pire, in the grand saloon of the Tuil- 
leries. Every individual present was 
oppressed with -the melancholy grant. 
eur of the occasion. 

(To BE CUNTINUED.) 
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GOD IN HISTORY. 


Tue ruins of kingdoms! The relies 
of mighty empires that were! The ov- 
erthrow or decay of the master-works 
of man is, of all objects that enter the 
mind, the most afflicting. The high- 
wrought perfection of beauty and art 
seems born but to perish ; and decay is 
seen and felt to be an inherent law of 
their being. But such is the nature of 
man, that even while gazing upon the 
relics of unknown nations, which have 
survived all history, he forgets his own 
perishable nature in the spectacle of en- 
during greatness. 

We know of no spectacle so well cal- 
culated to teach human humiliation,and 
convince us of the utter fragility of the 
proudest monuments of art, as the rel 
ics which remind us of the vast populs- 
tions that have passed from the earth, 
and the empires that have crumbled in- 
to ruins. We read upon the ruins ot 
the past the fute of the present. We 
feel as if the cities of men were built 02 
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found ations beneath ——. os Neg 
iake slept, and that we abide in the 
7 f the same doom which has al- 
ready swallowed so much of the records 
of mortal magnificence. — Under such 
emotions, we look on all human power 
4s foundationless, and view the proudest 
nations of the present as covered only 
with the mass of their desolation. 

The Assyrian empire was once alike 
the terror and wonder of the world, and 
Babylon was perhaps never surpassed 
in power and gorgeous magnificence. 
But where is there even a relic of Ba- 
pylon now, save on the pages of Holy 
Writ?) The very place of its existence 
is a matter of uncertainty and dispute. 
Alas! that the measure of time should 
he doomed to oblivion ; and that those 
who first divided the year into months, 
and invented the zodiac itself, should 
take so sparingly of immortality as to 
be, in the lapse of « few centuries, con- 
founded with natural phenomena of 
mountain and valley. 

Who can certainly show us the tow- 
er that was “reared against heaven ?’ 
Who were the builders of the pyramids 
that have excited so much the astonish- 
ment of modern nations ? 

Where is Rome, the irresistible mon- 
arch of the east, the terror of the world ? 
Where are the proud edifices of her 
glory, the fame of which has reached 
even to our time in classic vividness ?! 
Alas, she, too, has faded away in sins 
and vices. Timehas swept his unspar- 
ing scythe over her glories, and shorn 
this prince of its towering diadems. 


midst 0 


* Her loncly column sand sublime, 
Flinging their shadowe from on high, 
Like dials which the wiz rd Time 
Hath raised, to count his ages by.” 


Throughout the range of our western 
wilds, down in Mexico, Yucatan, Boli- 
via, &e., travelers have been able to 
discover the most indisputable evidences 
of-extinct races of men highly skilled in 
learning and the arts, of whom we have 
no earthly record, save the remains 


of their works which time has spared. 


for our contemplation. On the very. 


spot where forests rise in unbroken 
» 


— 





granleur, and seem to have been ex- 
plored only by their natural inhabitants, 
generation after generation has stood, 
has lived, has warmed, grown old and 
passe 1 away; and not only their names, 
but th sir nation, their langu igeh ws per- 
ished, and utter oblivion has clos 1 ov- 
er their once populous abodes. Who 
shall unravel to us the miwaificent ruin 
of Mexico, Yucatan and Bolivia, over 


which hangs the sublimest mystery 
-and which seems to have been antiqnt- 


ties in the days of Pharaoh + Who were 
the builders of those gorgeous temples, 
obelisks, and palaces, now the ruins of 
a powerful and highly cultivated peo- 
ple, whose national existence was prob- 
ably before that of Thebes or Rome, 
Carthage or Athens? Alas! there is 
none to tell the tale; all is conjecture, 
and our best information concerning 
them is derived only from uncertain an- 
alogy. 

How forcibly do these wonderful rev- 
olutions, which overturn tho master- 
works of man, and utterly dissolve his 
boasted knowledge, remind us that God 


is in them all! Wherever the eye is 


turned, to whatever quarter of the 


world the attention is directed, there 
lie the remains of more powerful, more 
advanced, and more highly skilled na- 
tions than ourselves—the almost oblit- 
erated records of the mighty past. 
How seemingly well founded was the 
delusion, and indeed how current even 
now, that the discovery of Columbus 
first opened the way for a cultivated 
people in the “new world.” And yet 
how great reason is there for the con- 
clusion, that while the country of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella was yet a stranger 
to the cultivated arts, America teemed 
with power and grandeur ; with cities 
and temples, pyramids and mounds, in 
comparison with which the buildings of 
Spain bear not the slightest resem- 


Alance,and before which the relics of the 


old world are shorn of their grandeur. 

All these great relics of still greater 
nations, should they nat teach us a les- 
son of humiliation, contirming, as they 
(lo, the truth that God is in history 
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which min cannot penetrate? Ifthe sion may we not reisonobly form of the 


historian tells.us truly that a hundred 
thousand ‘men, relieved every three ' is al.aost by way of derision on. 
months, were thirty years in erecting a — suppose, styled the “ new world.” 
single Egyptian pyramid, what conclu- 


{We have refused several well-written poems on the fullowing sub- 
ject, on account of the great number which have appeared in the public 
prints; but the originality and loftiness of thought which this embod- 
ies, has induced us to publish it.—-Ep. Miscecuany. | 


NIAGARA. . 


-_- 


BY. MKS. F. H. GREEN. 


Hicu archetype of dread sublimity 

Defying imitation—I have gazed 

On thy unpictured yreatness, ’till the soul 
Was overwhelmed with grandeur—every sense 
Hushed itself in deep astonishment, 

To read thy revelation of that Power— 
Mighty in all things—mightiest, still, in thee! 
All imagery is weak—all language cold— 

And thought, in thy unuttered majesty, 
Shrinks, like a stricken eagle from the sun, 
Wing-bruken—overpuwered —with too intense 
Perceptions of the ever-present God! 

Upward I gaze upon thy radiant crown — 
Woven of terror and magnificence— 

Where the bright sun-bow glitters; then, beneath, 
I look into the wild aad dread abyss— 
Unmeasured—unexplored—where, age by aye, 
Thou sittest on thy deep, rock-pillared throne, 
In single greatness ever unapproached, 
Mocking with thine, all other majesty! 

There, mortal never went, and came again 

To tell the wonders of thy dwelling place— 
There, but the eye of Giod may look, and live! 


All highest forms of beauty—-all that stirs 

The soul with grandeur, and magnificence, 

May find their full expression best in thee. 
And, when the shades of sombre evening fall, - 
Softness is gathered round thee as a veil; 


antiquities of our own continent Which 
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And to the Terrible comes the Beautiful— 
Like Mercy stealing to the rigid arms 

Of stern-eyed Justice. Then, above thy brow 
- Bendeth the lunar-crescent—fairest type 

Of_ beauty that eer woke to gladden Earth— 
A circling group of angels it may be; 

And, in the changing light and shaduw’s play, 
We catch the glory of their burnished wings— 
The dazzling whiteness of their glancing feet— 
Moving in solemn cadence tothe roar 

Of thine eternal music—as they watch, 

Lest harm should happen to the sons of men. 


All depth of tone that dwellethin the winds— 
All language, and all music of the angels, 

The voice of Ocean, Tempest, Hurricrne, 

Are poured into the volume of thy voice, 

Deep chanting, ever, without stop, or pause, 
The awful anthem of Eternity? 

The simple Red Man listened ;—and his soul 
Bowed down in wonder at thy mightiness; 

And the Great Spirit spake to him in thee! 

He saw thy floods, forever pouring out . 

Their still exhaustless treasures, and his eye 
‘Beheld the Image of the Infinite! 

Pronounced he then thy deep, euphonious name — 
The Water THUNDER—that shall be to him 
Sacred memento—and an epitaph— 

Telling to future ages of the time 

When a wild race of monarchs trod the earth; 
Then, yielding to the dark decree of Fate, 

They fell—they perished—and they passed away: 


Not without meaning was thy radiance set, 
Thou regal gem, upon the reyal brow 

Of the young Queen of Nations—‘“ Linerty ” 
Is writ in all thy deep, translucent light— 
And since, that hour, when first the rising sun 
Of young Creation shone into thy heart, 
Waking its depths to music, thou hast been 
Day unto day, and night succeeding night, 
Chanting, for ever, thine eternal hymn, 
To Liberty—for ever, Liberty! 

And when the morning stars together sang, 
Breaking the silence of the new-born Earth, 
Thy voice rolled up tu meet the heavenly choir, 
Deep thundering along the vast expanse 
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Wuart can more effectually frustrate 
the grand object, which we all ought to 
have at heart, of assisting to reform the 
world, than that those who in their dif- 
ferent stations should be aiming at this 
only, should ever be found suspecting 
and traducing each other?) What should 
we think of soldiers who, when one 
corps was stationed for the defence of a 
particular town, and another sent out 
to attack a post, or to scour the country, 


appointments, they should be engaged 
in weakening and Letiaying each other, 
and thereby the cause itself, into the 


if instead of attending to their distinct | 





That held the unwrought elements of Life— 

Owning the voice of God that spake in thee. 
From her long dream astonished Chaos woke— 
Labored—and brought forth Brinc!—Loud and clear 
Rang the great anthem on from star to star; 

Till every bright-eyed sister silent hung 

Over her golden lyre, with earnest thought. 
To listen to thy wondrous melody!— 

Singing the song of Freedom—Freedom still— 
Through years unnumbered—ages undefined— 

The wheeling centuries found thee. 
And sped the tidings through the peopled earth,— 
Then wondering eayes sat down at thy feet, 

As children by their teacher. 
Shone the great Trutn, all perfect. Note by note, 
The melody went home to every heart. 

Uprisen, then, and girded, they went forth; 

And, in the face of an astonished world, 
Proclaimed the Charter of Humanity— 

The simplest, clearest, the divinest truth 

That human lips e’er uttered; and set forth 

The yreat ascending scale, that gathers 

To the same group, with anyels and with God. 


Nations heard, 


Ray by ray 


Thy mission is to preach, majestic Flood! 
Before a slavish, and enslaving world, 

Gilad tidings of a higher Liberty! 

Let the proud Tyrant, and the trembling Slave, 
Couie to thy feet and listen. 
That He who fashioned Man, and fashioned Thee, 
Never created that which should be wrought 

To the remotest semblance of a chain! 


They shall learn 


—— AA 


hand of the common enemy? But itis 
the common enemy who has a chief hand 
in these divisions of heart ; and which 
those who are really intent on the suc 
cess of the common cause should repre 
bate and watch against, as one of hiv 
deepest devices. Oh! may that ebarity 
which suffereth long and is kind, and 
which is opposed to evil surmisings and 
perverse disputings, be more completely 
in exercise: then would discord cease t 
mar the services of those who but for 
this alloy would be distinguished and 
eflectual’ Jaborers in’ the vine-yard of 
our Lord! 
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THE STILLING OF THE WATERS. 


BY JOSEPH L. CHESTER. 


Twas midnight on the waters, and there rode 
A slender bark upon the swelling flood: 
The moon and stars had vanished from the sky, 
And tempest-nourished winds were hurrying by, 
Bestowing in their wild and wayward wrath, 
Sad, fearful desolation in their path. 
The waves were tossed in mountains to the sky, 
And danger banished sleep from every eye; 
The thunder roared tempestuously loud, 
And thunder broke from out the surcharged clond. 
It was a time to fear, as tossed to heaven 
The slender sails by furious winds were driven; 
It was a time to fear, and those who stood 
Upon the vessel when they saw the flood 
Come on in angry majesty, were bowed 
In agony. The seamen wept aloud, 
And lifted up their voices, turned to grief, 
To Him that was their Master and their Chief. 
He heard not, for he lay in gentle sleep, | 
And heeded not the terrors of the deep; 
He rested sweetly, and there dwelt a smile 
Upon his holy lips that might beguile 
The cares and sorrows of the world away; 
He had been wearied by a toilsome day; 
The rich dark locks were curled upon his brow, 
The flush upon his cheek was deepening now — 
He stirred and whispered some delightful word-— 
*Twas like the music of a fairy bird-- 
And then asmile came on, as if a gleam 
Of heaven might mingle with his midnight dream. 
Might not the Saviour dream, and smile to see 
Although in vision, what his end would be ? 
They came and woke him. As he ope’d his eyes 
They beamed a radiance as if from the skies; 
** Save, Lord, wo perish !” was their fearful cry, 
While glancing upwards to the angry sky, 
‘It was enough: the Saviour gently rose, 
* And kindly bid his followers calm their woes. 
** Peace, peace, be still !” 
The storms were over, and the winds allayed. 


Peace, troubled soul! The Saviour bids thee rest, 
And calm the tumult raging in thy breast; 
Into thy heart let his sweet smile descend, 
For he will be thy brother and thy friend ! 


The rolling waves were stayed, 
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TrRcE religion is not a matter of mere 


feeling and strong emotion, buta matter » the Muiscettany. We commenced a 


of judgment, and conscience, and prac- 
tical principle. You must recollect 
that the minds of men are variously 
constitute] as regards susceptibility of 
emotion. Some persons are possessed 
of far livelier feelings than others, and 
are far more easily moved; we see this 
in the common subjects of life as well as 
in religion. One man feels as truly the 


affection of love for his wife and child- - 


ren as another whiose love is more ve- 
hement, though he may not fondle, 
caress and talk of them so much ; he 
may not even sutfer those paroxysms of 
alarm when anything ails them, nor of 
frantic grief when they are taken from 
him; but he loves them so as to preter 
them to all others, to labour for them, 
to make sacrifices for their comfort, and 
really to grieve when they are removed. 
His love and grief are as sincere and 
practical, though they are not boister- 
ous, passionate and noisy ; his principle 
of attachment is as strong, if his passion 
be not so ardent. Passion depends on 
constitutional temperament, but princi- 
ple does not.. Mere emotion, therefore, 
whether in religions or other matters, 
is no test of the genuineness of affec- 
ton. Fees 
ar rer ——— ) 

WueEy I was in Paris, I used : to rise 
early and sit at my open window. 1 
always knew: when the stores beneath 
me were open, for one was a flower 
store, and from its numberless roses, 
and heaps of mignionette, arose such 
swect, sweet fragrance, that it proclaim - 
ed what was done. It seems to me that 
Christians should be as a flower store, 
and that the odor of sanctity should 
letray them wherever they are. Not 
that they should go about obtruding 
themselves and their actions on others, 
with the cant of usefulness, but that 
they should live the purity and joy of 
religion, so that men might see the de- 
suableness of it, both for the sake of 
_nobleness, and for the enjoyment both 
of this world and that which is to 
come.— Beecher. 








ri 
Tuis number closes the first year of 


year ago with less than ten subscribers. 
We close the year with nearly two 


thousand. It has been a year of 


very 
severe toil and great anxiety, but 
through the favor of God, and lnany 
kind and noble friends, we have arri. 
ved to the close of the year safely. 
Now, if all of our subscribers will 
work for the MIscELLANy, before the 
close of 1871 it will acquire a very 
large circulation. 

As an inducement for a great effort 
for 1871, we will allow each of our 
subscribers thirty cents on each yearly, 
und fifteen cents on each half-yearly 
subscriber. You see, by this very lib- 
eral offer, that in getting five new 
subscribers you get your own free for 
the year. 

We wish to make all our subscribers 


agents for the MiIsceLLany, and we 
will allow any one to take out one- 
fifth of all the money taken from sub- 
subscribers, at the regular subserip- 
tion rates, viz: $1.50 per year, or 
‘seventy-five cents for half a year. 

In getting subscribers, always have 
the person you call on, first read the 
Prospectus of the Miscetnany. Don't 
give up if youdo not succeed at first 
or second call, persevere and you will 
be sure tosucceed. To show you our 
contidence in your success at getting 
subscribers, make ten calls where you 

think they would be most likely to 
subscribe. Do the best you can, and if 
you do not get any, we will allow you 
thirty cents on your own subscription. 
If you do succeed we will allow thirty 
cents on each yearly subscriber as stated 
above. Whatanoble work, toaidincircu- 
lating literature so calculated to inspire 
the soul to the higher and holier life. 
It is just this grand end which has 
given us inspiration and courage for 
the last year. 
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Qur dependance, under God, is on 
the sympathy and earnest efforts of 
the truly good and noble. With the 
aid of such we have made a successful 
beginning for the last year, and, with 
your extra efforts for 1871, we will 
make the MIscELLANY a permanent 
moral force in the nation. 


AI OS PO 


Wat a fine New Year's gift toa 
friend—the Miscetiayy for 1871. 


ANI 


Rartroaps.—Adrian, it seems, is 
about to have another railroad. This 
is anew roal to Detroit, by way of 
Saline and Ypsilanti, in connection 
with the Michigan Central. It is also 
to go southwest, by Morenci, into Ohio 
and Indiana, in connection with the 
Eel River road. This will be of great 
advantage to our beautiful city. 

The Michigan Air Line has been 
completed from Jackson to Three 
Rivers. They run a train each way 
now, fram Jackson to Three ltivers. 
Leaves Jackson about 3 P. M., and 
Three Rivers about 7 A. M. It runs 
through Concord, Homer, Union City, 
Colon and Centerville. When com- 


pleted, in the spring, to Niles, it will 


shorten the Central from 
Uhicago about 22 miles. _ 
The Peninsular railroad; running 
from Battle Creek to Lansing, is now 
doing a fine business. Mr. L. D. Dib- 
ble, its President, has done himself 
great credit in building this railroad, 
without a bit of aid from other roads. 
It is independant, not having, as we 
hear, a single mortgage upon it. 
_ The Fort Wayne, Jackson and Sag- 
naw road is now completed. It has 
agool track. They run two trains a 
day each way from Jackson and Fort 
Wayne, and three trains. daily from: 
Jackson vo Angola. It runs through 
a fine country all of the way. 
, The railroad from Kalamazoo to 
South Haven, has just been completed. 


Detroit to 


The Detreit and Milwaukee railroad 


has much improved within the last 


Ress. 





three years, and is doing a large busi- 
Mr. Bell is still its popular Su- 
perintendent- 

Mr. Joy, President of the Central 
road, is making great headway in 
building a great number of feeders to 
the Michigan Central. It is yet u 
matter of doubt which will be Rail- 
road King, Commodore Vanderbilt or 
James F. Joy. 


—_———OOAA rrr ——- — 


We hope all whose time of subserip- 
tion closes with this number will con- 
tinue for 1871. With many of you we 
have formed personal acquaintance. 
We appreciate your patronage and 
Thus far we 
Be- 
lieving that you will continue we shall 
send you the MisceLtany next year, 
unless you order it discontinued before 
the January number is sent out. A 
dollar and a half will be but little to - 


you, while it will be everything to us. 


should hate to lose it. 
have had but few discontinue. 


— Nn tte —— 


We want every one who has not 
paid according to promise, to send what 
Don’t de- 
If you are short for funds send 
what you can, and all will be satisfac- 
tory. We will be satisfied with two- 
thirds the regular price from any per- 
son of very limited means. We know 
that our subscribers who are able to 
pay the full price will be willing, in 
this way, to help those less fortunate. 
And we will say right here, that any 
subscriber who may wish to have the 
MisceLtayy sent as a gift to their 
friends, will be supplied, in such case 


they owe by mail at once. 
lay. 
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of benevolence, at two-thirds the regu- 
lar subscription price. How much 
good might be done in this way, and 


how grateful would the recipient of | 


such a gift be to the benevolent giver. 
Always be particular in giving full 
_ post office address. Our subscribers, 
generally, treat us ina most honorable 
way, but a very few, when they order 
it stopped don’t pay any attention to 
what they owe us at the time. 


0 NN EL tote -— — 


In speaking of that peace which pass- 
eth understanding, we allude not to 
those illuminations and raptures, which,. 
if God has in some instances bestowed 
them, he has no where pledged himself 
to bestow ; of that rational yet elevated 
hope which flows from an assured per- 
suasion of the paternal love of our 
heavenly Father ; of that “secret love 
of the Lord,” which he himself has as- 


sured us, “is with them that fear him ;” 
of that life and power of religion which 
are the privilege of. those “ who abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty ;” of 
those who “know in whom they have 
believed ;” of those who “walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit ;” of 
those “who endure, as seeing him who 
is invisible.” 


— ——--000 POPPER FEI ——- — 


"I's not safe for any man, whether 
Christian or not, to measure himself by 
any other than God’s own rule. Let 
him measure himself by God, and let 
him judge of himself by how he looks 
there. Let him hold up in the light of 
God’s rord the thoughts and intents of 
his inmost soul. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


Welfinan’s Miscellany. 


Tuts work is designed to cultivate, ex. 
pand and elevate the mind, and insti) ip. 
to the heart the love of virtue and the 
right. 

Articles of a trashy and sickly love-tale 
character will find no place in its paces, 
It will be Intellectual, Moral and Religi. 
ous, in the highest sense, but not secta. 
rian. 

It will be ecleetic, containing the very - 
gems of thought from the rare works of the 
world. 

It will contain original articles or rare 
selections from the following, as weil as 
others of the most gifted: 

John G. Whittier, Prof. B. F. Tefft, 
Bishop Thomson, Rev. Dr. Whedon, 
H. W. Beecher, l.uther Lee, D. D. 
Dr. Cheever, Elihu Burritt, 
President Mahan, C. T. Bateman, 

C. M. Croswell, Hon. Chas. Sumner, 
Hon. E. C. Seaman, Mrs. J. B.Shrigley, 
Dr. Edward Beecher, Madame Guyon, 
Prof. T. C. Upham, Jaccb Abbott, 

O. M. Mitchell, Pres. E. O. Haven, 
Horace Bushnell, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
Mrs. L. M. Child, Mary V. Hale, 

O. H. White,D. D., Mark Hopkins, 
W. M. Stoutenburg,W. M_ Punshon, 
Rev. T. L. Culyer, Wm. R. Williams, 
Prof. J. Estabrook, W. E. Caldwell, 
Rev. N. B. Knapp, J. F. Meyer, Esq. 


January, 1871, begins the 3d volume. 
Agents wanted to work for the Misct1- 
LANY. 


a RIL ALI ie — — 

It is said of the celebrated John 
Howard, that once, when he had cast 
up his accounts at the end of the year. 
and found he had more than he thought 
he said to his wife, “ My dear, I will 
treat you with a journey to London” 
She smiled and said, “My dear, the 
money would build a pretty cottage for 
a poor person.” The hint was received 
and acted upon accordingly. 





